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OFFICIAL DIOCESAN LITURGICAL 
COMMISSIONS 


T IS Our wish that in every diocese 
. . » & committee to promote the liturgical apostolate be estab- 
lished” (Pope Pius XII in Mediator Dei). 

By autumn of this year 1955 it will be eight years since the much- 
quoted encyclical on the liturgy of Pope Pius XII, Mediator Dei, was 
issued. It would seem almost time, therefore, to take stock of how 
this momentous document has been accepted and translated into 
action.! 

The first thing to be kept in mind in studying the encyclical is 
that it was addressed directly and immediately to the Most Reverend 
Ordinaries. Repeatedly in the course of the document the local 
Ordinaries are called upon, urged and exhorted to make the cause 
of the liturgy their own, to supervise its observance, to guard against 
all that is false and inappropriate, and vigorously to promote what- 
ever is good and a source of blessing in the liturgical apostolate. 

This most lengthy of all encyclicals has not infrequently been 
hailed as a Magna Charta of the liturgical movement. It does indeed 
lay important foundations and is a comprehensive exposition of the 
general problem of the liturgy, with particular reference to its role 
in the work of salvation: in other words, with a view to what is 
today often called “pastoral liturgy.” 

The liturgy has, as a matter of fact, two functions that are essen- 
tial to it. It is, in the first place, sacred cult, the worship of God. 
But at the same time it is also the bearer of salvation to the members 
of the Church, so that the principle can be set down: the more per- 

*The text of Mediator Dei was printed in the official Vatican organ, the 
Acta Ap. Sedis (39, 1947, 521-600), and has been discussed and com- 
mented on in many periodicals, more especially in those of a liturgical and 
pastoral nature. We would however like to call attention to the handy 
edition of it published by A. Bugnini, together with all the most important 
papal liturgical-pastoral documents since Pius X: Documenta pontificia ad 
instaurationem liturgicam spectantia 1903-1953 (Edizioni liturgiche, Rome, 
1953). Fr. Bugnini has added a good index which now makes all these 


documents readily accessible. References in the present article to the Eng- 
lish translation of Mediator Dei are according to the NCWC edition. 
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fectly the liturgy and its celebration attains its aim of divine cult, 
the more perfectly it also fulfills its second task, the effective incor- 
poration in Christ through grace. Hence whatever concerns the 
celebration of the liturgy always, and simultaneously and equally, 
concerns also the pastoral care of souls. 

To have recognized this ever more clearly is one of the main 
achievements of the modern liturgical movement. At first it concen- 
trated attention mostly on the more solemn and correct celebration 
of the liturgy itself, and only gradually began to stress its pastoral 
significance — until, in more recent times, the movement has not 
always avoided the danger of emphasizing the liturgy’s pastoral 
role too onesidedly. 

The encyclical Mediator Dei unites both basic elements — wor- 
ship and pastoral service — in a harmonious manner. Time and 
again the pastoral element predominates, yet invariably it is pre- 
sented as a deduction from dogmatic truths concerning the essence 
of the liturgy as divine worship. 

It is obvious that the practical directives contained in the encycli- 
cal for the pastoral-liturgical field will only then have lasting effect, 
or have any effect at all, if somebody takes an interest in their being 
carried out, supervises, directs and promotes, and takes the neces- 
sary steps that “something is done about it.” 

In order, therefore, to insure that his important and fundamental 
instructions be carried out in practice, Pius XII has actually set up 
such an agency — though it has received far too scant attention. 
He urged that episcopal liturgical commissions be established in all 
dioceses or independent ecclesiastical districts. It will be worth 
while to quote the entire passage: 

We exhort you, Venerable Brethren, 
that each in his diocese or ecclesiastical jurisdiction supervise and regu- 
late the manner and method in which the people take part in the 
liturgy, according to the rubrics of the missal and in keeping with the 
injunctions which the Sacred Congregation of Rites and the Code of 
Canon Law have published. Let everything be done with due order and 
dignity, and let no one, not even a priest, make use of the sacred edi- 
fices according to his whim to try out experiments. It is also Our wish 
that in each diocese a committee to promote the liturgical apostolate 
should be established, similar to that which cares for sacred music and 
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art, so that with your watchful guidance everything may be carefully 
carried out in accordance with the prescriptions of the Apostolic See.? 

The text is clear and needs no further explanation. 

It is therefore the explicit wish of the Pope (and everyone knows 
what a solemnly expressed exhortation, in a document directed to 
the entire episcopate, entails), that in every district under ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction (diocese, vicariate, mission, etc.) a special episco- 
pal commission be set up for the specific purpose of promoting the 
“liturgical apostolate”! And it is to carry out its task in the manner 
and according to the principles which the Pope in the same document 
so warmly recommends to the Bishops. 

If now after eight years one looks about to see how this express 
desire of the Pope has been implemented, it seems evident that 
it has not been acted upon everywhere, and certainly not in an effec- 
tive manner. This accounts for the easily verifiable fact that the 
liturgical movement has in many places made little or no progress ; 
that the principles of a sound pastoral liturgy are not generally 
known, much less taught, and still less observed. 

Hence it appears opportune and well justified, both by the intrinsic 
importance of the matter and because of the authoritative voice that 
has spoken, that the episcopal liturgical commission be made the 
subject of a brief essay. 


THE LEGAL BASIS OF THE EPISCOPAL LITURGICAL COMMISSION 


The liturgical-legal basis of this liturgical diocesan commission 
rests on a twofold foundation. In the first place, on the official posi- 
tion of the local Ordinary as the guardian and promoter of the sacred 
liturgy, as it has been committed to him by the Council of Trent, by 
the prescriptions of liturgical books and the decrees of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites and by Canon Law (a right, therefore, that is 
deduced directly from his episcopal office) ; and now also, in the 
second place, on the solemnly expressed desire (a mandate in the 
form of a wish) of the Pope. 

Every Bishop has always had the right to entrust a special litur- 
gical commission (or any similar agency) with implementing his 
own duty and rights to supervise and direct the liturgy. But the 


*A.AS., loc. cit., pp. 561f.; Bugnini, p. 134; NCWC, n. 109. 
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present situation regarding the liturgy, as it has been brought about 
by the ever-growing importance of the general liturgical movement, 
as well as by the ever more critical condition of the Christian com- 
munity the world over, has induced the Holy Father to remind the 
Ordinaries anew of their natural duty and at the same time to point 
out the effective means, namely the establishment of a pertinent 
commission, through which the Bishop complies with his task and 
duty — since in these modern times he cannot by himself personally 
perform all the obligations of his office. 

The episcopal diocesan commissions are then of their nature the 
agent of the hierarchical role and duty of the Ordinaries with regard 
to the liturgy, in accordance with Canon Law and the directions of 
the Holy See. They are now expressly called for by the Holy Father 
Pius XII, and are actually necessary as effective means for the uni- 
form and orthodox carrying out of pastoral-liturgical matters. 


THE TASK OF THE EPISCOPAL LITURGICAL COMMISSION 


The extent of its tasks reaches, in general, as far as do the Ordinary’s 
care and duty of supervision. In the encyclical, attention is called 
again and again to individual abuses, to dangers of false liturgical 
piety, to aberrations due to unclear dogmatic ideas or to erroneous 
evaluation of particular practices of piety. Ways are pointed out for 
a correct and fruitful carrying out of the liturgy itself, as also of 
popular devotions which are not directly subject to strict liturgical 
decrees. 

But especially at the close of the encyclical, definite directions 
are given how the pastoral-liturgical work as well as the process of 
education, both of clergy and people, is to be accomplished. The 
Holy Father’s closing admonitions and warnings, expressed with 
the solemnity of adjurations* should be read repeatedly and medi- 
tated upon by the Ordinaries, so that their pastoral guidance and 
supervision of the flock entrusted to them may be fully effective 
through the power of the sacred liturgy: for it was this consideration 
above all that induced the Pope to issue his encyclical. 

Unfortunately, even the most beautiful and important, really 
programmatic encyclicals all too often remain very largely on paper. 


*A.AS., loc. cit., pp. 583-600; Bugnini, pp. 153-164; NCWC, nos. 172-209. 
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And, if no steps are taken to carry them into practice, it is but 
meager consolation to be able to say: “The Popes have ordered it, 
they have admonished, they have long ago indicated what is to be 
done!” 

According to the mind of the Holy Father, therefore, the episcopal 
liturgical commissions are as it were the prolongated arms of the 
Ordinaries themselves, in order to supervise, regulate, promote and 
bring to its full development the whole field of liturgy, both as 
worship and as means of salvation. In other words, their object 
is: 1) conscientious concern for the exact, interiorly devout and 
exteriorly edifying performance of the acts of worship; and 2), an 
equally conscientious concern for the active and intelligent partici- 
pation of the faithful in the liturgy, that they may derive from it 
the greatest possible spiritual benefits. One might also say: 1) lit- 
urgy celebration and 2) liturgy participation. 

“Pastoral liturgy,” therefore, is only the second field of endeavor 
for the episcopal commission ; the first must always be the celebra- 
tion of the liturgy itself, its fully developed form as the best possible 
expression of divine worship, for which nothing can be too great 
and beautiful, too pious and holy. But the second has equal value 
with the first; the two are inseparable, support and promote each 
other and mutually guarantee each other’s sacred and sanctifying 
success. 

SPECIFIC TASKS OF THE LITURGICAL COMMISSIONS 
We could now go through the whole encyclical of Pius XII, point 
for point, as a basis for describing the individual tasks of the episco- 
pal commission for the liturgy. Or one could also take a textbook 
on liturgy and consider its main parts as an outline for the work of 
the commission. The result in both cases would be practically the 
same. 

But it is perhaps more practical, and in the framework of an 
article such as this more helpful, to pick out a certain number of 
individual tasks that are of greater import from the organizational 
standpoint and in terms of practical results to be achieved. 

a) Information. Statistics. — The Ordinary, if he wants to com- 
ply with his pastoral duty as custodian of the sacred liturgy accord- 
ing to the mind of the Church and the papal admonitions, must first 
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of all know what is actually taking place in his diocese with regard 
to the liturgy: what the real status of the liturgy is in the area en- 
trusted to him. 


The first and basic work of the episcopal commission would, | 


therefore, have to be: to get an exact survey of the situation, that is, 
the statistics on these points: 1) how the liturgy is being celebrated 
in the diocese ; 2) how the faithful participate in the liturgy. 

In the first place it must be ascertained in what manner the liturgy 
is being carried out in the diocese. How do the priests celebrate 
the liturgy? Low Masses, high Masses, administration of the sacra- 
ments, funerals and other liturgical functions? Popular devotions, 
namely those not strictly liturgical, such as Benediction, afternoon 
and evening devotions, Way of the Cross, Blessed Virgin devotions, 
popular feasts, and other religious practices? The breviary, whether 
and how the clergy recite their divine office, and how can and should 
they do so? How is their personal piety affected by the burdens of 
their charge? Is the level of their own liturgical education and train- 
ing such that they are prepared to celebrate and carry out the liturgy 
as they ought? For in this whole matter, the worship of God in its 
perfection is and must come first. 

With this is naturally connected a statistical survey of the churches, 
chapels, and other places where the liturgy is celebrated; their fit- 
ness and equipment, their proper liturgical arrangement; art, music, 
singing — in short, all that pertains to the externals of divine cult. 

The information and statistics must likewise include the other 
aspect of the liturgy, its pastoral side: participation of the faithful, 
the various kinds of Mass celebration (silent Mass, recited or sung 
Mass, community Mass, parish Mass, etc.); administration of the 
sacraments in terms of participation by the faithful, especially bap- 
tism, confirmation (very important!), care for the sick, matrimony 
(preparation, celebration, subsequent care), liturgy in the home, 
for children, for youth (!). Popular devotions in all their variety. 
Pastoral liturgical education and training, both for the older clergy 
and for the young, and for the people. Liturgical publications, popu- 
lar editions of official liturgical texts, the apostolate of the press in 
the pastoral liturgical sphere. 

What a wide field of activity for the liturgical commission! It goes 
without saying that all the clergy must be invited to report, to keep 
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information up-to-date, to give active cooperation. Only when the 
diocesan committee is informed on what is actually and concretely 
happening in the diocese in matters liturgical, can the positive work 
of developing and promoting proceed with any prospect of success ; 
only then is it possible to work out a program and to propose a plan. 
With this we arrive at the next point. 

b) Establishing the Program. — Once the central office is reliably 
informed as to the status of the liturgy in the diocese, then only can 
the working out of a program begin: this is the way things are, this is 
what they should be; these are the facts, this is the ideal which the 
Pope proposes to us; these are the variations, the mistakes, the 
shortcomings, these are the reasons for the defects. Thus and so 
things stand with the clergy, in the seminary, with the people. This 
has been accomplished, but that and the other is still to be done. 

On the basis of the reports received, of the information and 
knowledge gathered, the actual status of the liturgy in the diocese 
can be understood, and at the same time it will become clear what 
sort of a program will best suit this condition. Always under the 
double aspect: liturgical celebration in itself, that is, liturgy as cult, 
as divine worship; and the liturgy in its pastoral role. And again: 
the clergy and the people. 

c) Plan of Work. — Once it is known what the status of the lit- 
urgy in the diocese is, how it measures up to the ideal, then one can 
go about working out a plan of action: what is to be done and 
arranged, in order to bring the present status closer to the ideal. 
Where lie the chief causes for the evident discrepancy between ideal 
and actuality? What must come first? What is secondary? In what 
sequence must the liturgical apostolate be introduced, keeping in 
mind the variety of liturgical celebrations and the separate classes 
of participants? 

Above all, what can be done to arouse an interest among the 
clergy, that they may acquire a better understanding of the liturgy 
and carry it out more perfectly, and will as a consequence strive to 
make it as fruitful as possible for the faithful (priestly liturgical 


) piety; practical liturgical-pastoral training for priests)? 


What is to be provided in the seminary so as adequately to form 
the future priests in all that relates to the liturgy and to qualify them 


) for their main duty as “liturgists”? The answer to this last important 
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question must be provided by certain classroom emphases: in litur- 
gical ascetics (priestly liturgical piety as the indispensable founda- 
tion for the whole of their later priestly life and activity ; the priest's 
interior life founded in and fostered by the liturgy in its totality, but 
particularly by the divine office and the celebration of holy Mass, 
which are to accompany the priest until death and must sanctify 
him!). 

In liturgical dogmatic theology (a clear grasp of those basic 
dogmas which illumine the innermost essence of the liturgy, above 
all the Mass and the sacraments, and without which the priest may 
all too easily develop into a liturgical esthete, or because of vague 
and confused notions arrive at false liturgical ideas and practices. 

In liturgical history (insofar as it is necessary without becoming 
a specialist, yet explicit enough so that from a grasp of the liturgy’s 
historical development the priest can arrive at an understanding of its 
present status, and evaluate and utilize it properly). 

In liturgical pastoral theology (which will enable the future priest 
not only faithfully to pay the debt of sacred worship to God in the 
liturgy, but also, with equal competence, to introduce the Christian 
people entrusted to him — today, now, in this age, under present 
circumstances, amid these cultural conditions — into this worship, 
and to enable them to derive from it the greatest possible amount of 
grace; that is, build them into the body of Christ as profoundly as 
possible on the foundation of the liturgy). 

And what is to be done among the faithful, to make them eager 
to assist at the liturgy and to secure from it all the blessings actually 
hidden therein? For the bulk of pastoral care is normally accom- 
plished in and through the liturgy. And the more our civilization 
becomes profane, de-Christianized, the more important it is to re- 
Christianize the people again in their whole mode of life by the 
very celebration of the liturgy and by a practical participation in it. 

This is after all the ultimate aim of all pastoral care, in and out- 
side the liturgy: to make Christ live again in His people. And — let 
us not deceive ourselves! — even the most modern method of pas- 
toral practice, if it is not finally rooted in the liturgy and does not 
introduce the faithful to it, remains fruitless. 

We dare indeed to make the statement: the sacred liturgy, sacredly 
celebrated and sacredly shared in, is able again to Christianize the 
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world! Pope Pius XII’s exhortations in his encyclical on the liturgy 
are therefore of supreme importance for the whole world! And 
hence too the task of the Ordinaries and of their liturgical commis- 
sions — if properly understood and rightly carried out — is of de- 
cisive significance for the growth or the decline of the Church, of 
Catholicism, in the world today. 

d) Firm and Persevering Execution — and this, perhaps, is most 
important. The ever so accurate survey, the ever so precise statistics 
on divine services and popular participation in them, an ever so 
clever and well-planned program — all that alone does not suffice. 
Hard work is called for; something must be done, and not just a 
beginning made. 

Efforts must be made according to a long-range view, in accord- 
ance with a well-thought out plan. With means directly available 
locally, as well as with others to be contrived. 

If the diocesan commission succeeds first of all in mobilizing the 
clergy for a sound liturgical apostolate (as envisioned by the Holy 
Father!), in making them realize its need, then the main battle is 
won. For this encyclical of the Holy Father on the liturgy too — like 
so many other papal directives and admonitions — will remain with- 
out effect unless the clergy throughout the world, under the ener- 
getic guidance of the Ordinaries, goes to work to translate its 
contents into action and life. 

The episcopal liturgical commissions are, therefore, not at all a 
new and further embellishment of diocesan organization, or a new 
opportunity for granting some members of the clergy a nice title. 
They are a matter of conscience! We may assert, and insist on the 
assertion: if immediately after publication of Mediator Dei all that 
Pius XII there presents, desires and demands, had been carried into 
effect in the whole Church, in home and mission, among clergy and 
people, in united cooperation of Ordinaries and clergy, then the 
world today, after eight years of intensive liturgical-pastoral efforts, 
would already be quite a different place to live in. 

And that brings us to another point! Viribus unitis — with united 
strength! The impulse of an idea, the effectiveness of a measure 
becomes stronger when concentrated on one point, with everyone 
working together to achieve it. The individual liturgical commissions 
in the separate dioceses do not suffice. They become more certain 
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of their aim, more successful and far-reaching in their activity, when 
they unite into metropolitan or regional or national groups, accord- 
ing to the size and other circumstances of the whole area. For cer- 
tainly a great number of problems are regional, or even wider, in 
extent. 

The means too (both financial and moral) are far stronger, when 
they stem from a union of many individual forces pursuing the same 
aim. Hence the various diocesan commissions should be organized 
into larger units. 

In this connection it may be pointed out that both in Germany 
and Austria, for instance, the national Conference of the Bishops 
has established a central organ in the “Liturgical Institute” at 
Trier * and Salzburg respectively,® where, under the direction and 
authority of the hierarchy general questions on the liturgy as well as 
individual problems are given uniform and expert answer. One 
fruit of such a united liturgical effort under the aegis of the episco- 
pate is, e.g., the new Ritual for the German dioceses, and the 
uniform Mass and Song Book for Austria, not to mention other 
smaller, but valuable achievements. 

In France too the country’s hierarchy has established a similar 
national central organ which has likewise resulted in valuable sug- 
gestions and directives for the whole of France. The possibilities 
are legion: a uniform arrangement of the various forms of Mass 
celebration, i.e., of the various methods of popular participation; 
a uniform collection of music, both chant and popular hymns; uni- 
formity in the administration of the sacraments (Ritual); uniform 
texts, to the extent at least that throughout the country the most 
important liturgical functions can actually be taken part in by all 
together, etc. 


‘Director of the Trier Institute: Dr. Johannes Wagner. Chief periodical: 
Liturgisches Jahrbuch, published by Pustet. It contains reports on the activi- 
ties of the Institute. The Institute also issues other publications according to 
need. It became most widely known through its part in organizing the inter- 
national liturgical study meetings, more particularly that of Lugano in 1952 
(special publications concerning this). 


5° The Austrian Liturgical Institute has its headquarters in the Archabbey 
of St. Peter in Salzburg. Director: Rev. Anselm Schwab, O.S.B. Its chief 
organ is the periodical Heiliger Dienst. It has its own press, and under the 
presidency of the liturgical representative of the Austrian Bishops’ Confer- 
ence, the official workshops are held here, from which resulted, among other 
things, the books referred to in our text. 
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Cooperation is absolutely necessary in this age of mass produc- 
tion, whether we like it or not. In this way, too, a more fruitful 
exchange of views and experiences is made possible, mistakes are 
more easily avoided, life and progress more quickly secured. 

Each country will also perhaps have to have a publication suited 
to its own peculiar needs, by means of which the several liturgical 
episcopal commissions can exercise a stronger and more uniformly 
directed activity. And quite naturally the Ordinaries themselves, at 
their general conferences held in every country nowadays (under 
whatever title), will also discuss the liturgy and make common plans 
to promote the liturgical apostolate: in the sense and to the extent 
sketched above. 

This would be true “Catholicism”: an activity open to the needs 
of the whole world, directed to the saving of the world, operative 
in and from the innermost core of the Church, in her liturgy, in order 
to give to God what belongs to God, and to receive from Him what 
is essential to full Christian life. 

The life of Christ in His Church by the power of the sacred 
liturgy! Sanctification of the clergy through the liturgy! Renewal of 
the Church, in clergy and people, through the liturgy! Such is the 
program of St. Pius X, re-assumed by Pope Pius XII, and entrusted 
by him to the Ordinaries in his encyclical Mediator Dei. 

Josef Low, C.SS.R. 
Vice-Relator of the Historical Section 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 


THE BOOK OF JOB 


OB was a God-fearing man. 
Happy, prosperous and respected, he and his family led the semi- 
nomad, semi-sedentary life of patriarchal times. In those days 
wealth and virtues were linked in men’s minds: worldly success was 
believed to be the reward for a good and kindly life, sickness and 
misfortune were considered the inevitable consequences of sin. 
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A council was held in heaven where it was debated whether Job’s 
virtue was true virtue or a subtle form of self-seeking. God allowed 
Satan to test the sincerity of Job’s service. In a quick succession of 
disasters he is deprived of his possessions, his family, his prestige, 
his health — death is the only affliction that he is spared. His wife 
taunts him, but with quiet resignation he continues to trust God. 

Three friendly chiefs, learning in their distant homes of his mis- 
fortunes, journey to his side to bring him comfort and advice. 
Appalled by the extent of his losses and sickened by his pitiable 
physical condition, the three men, Eliphaz, Baldad and Sophar, are 
unable to speak. It is distressingly plain to them that Job’s iniquity 
(which neither they nor anyone else had suspected) must indeed 
have been very great to have been visited with punishments so 
severe. 


JOB’S COMFORTERS 
The prolongation of the trial, the exhaustion induced by pain, the 
wordless condemnation of his friends are more than Job can endure 
and he curses the day that he was born. The three men are scandal- 
ized. Wise, learned and devout, they proceed with relentless logic 
to justify God’s harsh treatment. Tartly and self-righteously they 
argue: Job has sinned, so Job must suffer. They plead with him to 
repent and merit once more marks of God’s pleasure. 

Eliphaz the Themanite, the oldest and most distinguished of the 
trio, speaks first. Years of experience have taught him many things 
but not sympathy. Baldad the Suhite is a sharp-tongued, quick- 
tempered scholar. His learning has filled his mind with many facts, 
but it has not given him insight into another’s pain. Sophar the 
Naamathite is the last and the youngest of the three men who come 
to comfort and feel forced to condemn Job. He is abusive in his 
charges and unsparing in his sarcasm, but his vigorous attack leaves 
Job unmoved. 

Mental anguish is now added to all the tired man’s other woes. 
He knows that God is just and he knows that — barring faults of 
human frailty — he, God’s servant, is innocent. Bewildered, and 
confused, unable to understand God’s ways, Job questions, hesitates 
and finally reaffirms his belief both in his own innocence and in 
God’s justice. 
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A new voice is heard. In the circle that has gathered about the 
stricken man on the dunghill stands Eliu, young, brash, keen- 
witted. He seizes upon and develops a point alluded to in the de- 
bate: suffering is not only vindictive, he argues, it may also be medi- 
cinal. Pain is part of a divine lesson. Man can displease God by an 
attitude of mind; a tendency may be more serious than an actual 
fault; thoughts of pride more perilous than a criminal deed. God’s 
chastisement may be a salutary reminder of His sovereignty. 
Through suffering He can teach the soul a sweetness and a depend- 
ence that the successful and self-righteous can never know. 

Eliu’s words are a rebuke to the three fricnds, an appeal to Job 
for more perfect submission, an appropriate prelude to the coming 
of God Himself. 


OUT OF THE WHIRLWIND 


From the midst of a whirlwind, the Lord speaks. He neither justifies 
divine providence nor explains Job’s trials. Suffering remains a 
mystery whose meaning is hidden in the wisdom of God, but Job is 
invited to see his personal problem as part of a greater whole. 

If man is unable to understand either the creation of life or its 
preservation in the world about him, how can he expect to under- 
stand the infinitely more delicate fashioning and sanctification of a 
soul made to the image and likeness of the infinite purity that is 
God? 

In a series of questions the Lord swiftly establishes the distance 
between wisdom that is human from wisdom that is divine. He asks 
Job: Who created the earth, narrowed the sea to its bounds, com- 
manded day to follow night, measured the breadth and depth of 
the earth, knew the dayspring and the sources of darkness, entered 
the treasure rooms of sun and hail, made a channel in the skies for 
heavy winter rains, produced at will dew, ice and frost, stationed the 
stars in the sky, released lightning, plotted the paths of clouds, pro- 
vided food for lions, protected the wild ass, bade the eagle soar? 

All this and more the Lord said to Job and Job had no answer. 
He had challenged God and God he had to refute. Now Job can only 
confess that he is ignorant of all these things: “What can I answer,” 
was his reply, “I, who have spoken inconsiderately. I will lay my 
hand over my mouth. One thing I have spoken which I wish I had 
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not said; and another, to which I will add no more” (cf. Job 
38:1-39:33). 

There were other lessons for Job to learn. He had pleaded with 
God to come and give him an answer. Like the sons of Zebedee 
when they wanted to sit on the right and the left of the Son of 
Man, Job had not known for what he was asking. But his prayer 
was sincere and like every sincere prayer it was heard. God’s answers 
are often unexpected, but they are sure and generous and beyond our 
deepest longings. Job had learned that divine knowledge is greater 
than man’s knowledge; he must now be shown that divine knowl- 
edge is also inscrutable. 

He was taught the lesson this way: God showed him that a 
thoughtful consideration of winds and rains, fields and forests, re- 
veals the beauty of divine wisdom as well as unsuspected anomalies 
and many examples of divine partiality. All these are baffling to the 
man who wants to find cause and effect neatly balanced and all 
things plainly right and reasonable in his sight. The facts are against 
so simple and finite a conclusion. 

Rain falls with fertilizing abundance on large spaces of the earth’s 
surface where no men make their home (Job 38:25-27). To some 
animals is given a cunning that approaches intelligence, while others 
seem to lack even the modicum of power for self-preservation. 

Job cannot fail to see that his insistence on an untroubled life, 
equitable treatment and satisfying explanations for all that happens 
to him, finds no parallel in the world. The Lord reminds him of the 
wild beasts of the desert whose precarious existence depends on all 
the hazards of man’s hostility and vagaries of climate. Even the 
horse, undaunted in battle, encounters mortal danger for the sake 
of a glory that will accrue not to him but to his master. 

Let Job meditate on these lovely examples of trust and unselfish 
service. Let him also consider that God has words of praise for what 
seems to us monstrous and ugly. Two strange beasts are described: 
Behemoth, who is usually identified with the hippopotamus, some- 
times with the elephant, and Leviathan, who resembles the crocodile 
or the whale. From these cruel and ill-tempered creatures men turn 
away in fear and disgust but God can apply to them the same words 
of praise with which He speaks of His own wisdom. To Him they are 
“the beginning of the ways of God” (Job 40:8; cf. Prov. 8:22). 
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Job understands. His act of submission is complete: 

* I know that 
Thou canst do all things, and no thought is hid from Thee. Therefore I 
have spoken unwisely and of things that above measure exceeded my 
knowledge. With the hearing of the ear I have heard Thee, but now my 
eye sees Thee. Therefore I condemn myself and do penance in dust and 
ashes (cf. Job 42:1-6). 


This attitude of humble submission, this adoration of the mystery 
of God’s ways, constitute the positive lesson of the book of Job. 
Surrender, wait lovingly, and trust. Someday we will understand. 


“MY SERVANT JOB” 


Job’s trial had a happy ending. He has heard the Lord’s verdict for 
which he had pleaded and he was satisfied. His friends received 
divine forgiveness through his intercession. Seven new sons and 
three new daughters replaced the seven sons and three daughters 
who had been so summarily killed when his testing began. All his 
wealth was returned to him twofold. 

Why, we cannot help wondering, was his fortune doubled but his 
family remained numerically the same? St. Thomas suggests two 
answers. The first reveals an unexpected touch of the cost-account- 
ant in the prince of theologians. He feels that had Job’s family been 
doubled in size, the increase would have cancelled out all the ad- 
vantages of his doubled income. He is less budget-conscious in his 
second answer, which is that the first family had not really been 
destroyed, merely taken away. They had gone to heaven before Job 
and there awaited him in the world to come. 

Job’s last days were filled with honor which has continued down 
to our own time. 

Eastern liturgies commemorate his feast on May 6 and praise 
him as “the hero of myriad contests.” The Roman Martyrology, in 
an entry for May 10 refers to “the holy prophet Job” who was “a 
man of wonderful patience.” In many places he is known as the 
patron of hospitals and leprosaria. During the prayers for the dying, 
God is begged to deliver the departing soul as He once freed Job 
from all his pain. 

In the offertory for the twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost the 
Church admires Job’s patient endurance, seeing in him a figure of 
her own history. Tried by Satan in each of her members, she awaits 
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second, which is somber, dignified and sympathetic. Its melody ex- | 


presses the compassion of the Church as she contemplates Satan 
going about the world ceaselessly tempting her children. 


Passages from Job are found in Matins for the first weeks of Sep- | 


tember. Origen says that in the third century Job was read on days 
of fast. St. Ambrose adds that selections from this book were then 
part of the Holy Week office as they still are for the feast of All 
Souls and in the office for the dead. 


THE AUTHOR 
Who was the author of this book? We do not know. An old Jewish 
tradition attributes it to Moses, but the purity of the Hebrew idiom 
belongs to a later period of history; hence some scholars conclude 
that it was written in the days of Solomon about the middle of the 
tenth century B.C. Others notice allusions that could only have 
tenth century B. C. Others note allusions that could only be post- 
exilic and suggest that it belongs to the sixth century B. C. 

Did he write about an imaginary hero or of someone whose mem- 
ory was venerated in his day? Opinions are divided. Ezechiel couples 
his name with two other models of justice, Noe and Daniel 
(14:4-20) ; and in the Old Testament, Tobias (2:12-15), and in 
the New Testament, St. James (5:11), praise his patience; so it is 
generally believed that Job once lived. 

At all events the geographic setting is true. “The land of Hus” is a 
red sandstone region of northern Arabia near Edom. This kingdom 
was far older than Israel. The descendants of Esau made their 
home here in patriarchal times and they did not welcome their 
distantly related kinsfolk when Moses sought a passage to the 
Promised Land through their rugged hills south of the Dead Sea. 

Was the author influenced by the sapiential literature of the 
Near East? This is a provocative and perhaps a futile question. The 
problem of suffering is universal and has challenged the thinkers of 
every age: Babylon, Egypt, Greece offer interesting studies that 
parallel but do not equal the book of Job with its pure monotheism, 
its filial attitude to the Creator, its enlightened social teaching and 
its high religious and ethical ideals. 

Like all literature of this type, non-biblical literature is based on 
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human wisdom, the fruit of man’s experience with man; but the 
inspiration of the anonymous Scripture writer differs from that of 
other authors of similar books in other lands. 


A DRAMA? 


The book of Job is sometimes said to be a drama. This is correct, but 
perhaps it would be more accurate to describe it as a dramatic poem, 
because it is a series of speeches, lacking all action, except at the 
very beginning and at the end, that is, in the prologue and the epi- 
logue. The dramatic structure of the book is evident in the following 
outline which may serve as an abridged version of the book to those 
who read it for the first time: 


Prologue: Job’s virtues and wealth — his trials — 
his patience — the dismay of his friends. .. .1:1-2:13 
Act One: Job’s dialogues with his three friends 
Scene one: The first series of speeches 
Job laments that he was born .............. 3:1-10 
Eliphaz begs Job to repent ............c000% 4:1-7 
PE ccs dcanhedendiesneseees 6:1-13 
Baldad warns Job that God is just........... 8:1-22 
Pe OPTI ones ecacscceccecces 9:25-10.2 
Sophar begs Job to confess............... 11:1-20 
Job asks God to pity him................. 14:1-22 
Scene two: The second series of speeches 
Job is told not to complain............... 15:1-16 
ee SD Wc das new knneneneecen 17:1-16 
Scene three: The third series of speeches 
Job is begged to repent.................- 22:6-30 
Job reasserts his innocence............... 23:1-17 
Act Two: Job’s monologue 
He remembers his happy past............ 29:1-25 
He again claims to be innocent............ 31:1-40 
Act Three: The speeches of Eliu, the Buzite 
Suffering is educational............... 32:6-33:33 
er re 35:1-16 
Act Four: The speeches of God 
Man cannot understand God’s power...... 39:1-30 
Man cannot understand God’s wisdom.... . 40:6-14 
Epilogue: God rebukes and pardons Job’s friends — 
Job’s family and fortunes are restored...... 42:7-16 
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JOB’S WIFE 


Although Job’s wife speaks only once — and then briefly —— com- 
mentators have not neglected her throughout the centuries. Archaeo- 
logists of the early Christian period report inscriptions in which 
the epithet “the blasphemer” is regularly ascribed to her. Parallels 
are made with Eve; and both Adam and Job are commiserated be- 
cause of their wives. 

On several ancient tombs she is portrayed most unsympathetical- 
ly. Job is represented in all his misery seated on a heap of refuse or 
on a low stool outside the city walls. His unhappy wife stands as far 
from him as she can; with her left hand she raises a fold of her long 
robe to cover her face, in the manner of the most hygienic of mod- 
ern nurses preserving herself from contagion with the surgical 
mask; with her right hand she offers him a long stick, to which is 
affixed, at its tip, a small loaf of bread. 

It is pleasant to find some exceptions to these expressions of al- 
most universal disapproval. William Blake, the gifted nineteenth 
century poet and artist, in the last year of his life prepared twenty- 
one illustrations for the book of Job. These are his masterpiece and 
one of the art-treasures of the world. With beautiful and precise 
formulation, in a pattern of majestic and fluid line, he presents the 
patriarch’s story. In these pictures, the artist, himself long and 
happily married, portrays Job’s wife with tenderness and sympathy. 
When the messengers arrive to tell Job of his losses, ending each 
tale with their stark refrain: “I alone escape to tell you,” Job’s wife 
stands, suffering, at his side. With gentle solicitude she tries to com- 
fort him when his friends confront him with their silent disapproval. 
Love and peace shine on her face as she listens to the Lord’s com- 
mendation of His servant Job. When the Lord blesses the patriarch, 
he and his wife kneel before Him: the Lord’s right hand rests on the 
sufferer’s bowed head, His left hand rests on the lowered head of 
his sweet and gentle wife. 

Blake’s engravings would have been approved by some of the 
Church Fathers. They argue, with more charity than logic, that no 
reference is made to Job’s wife in the last chapters of the book be- 
cause her attitude had become one of perfect submission. They 
find much to admire in a women who is silent. 
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THE IMPATIENCE OF JOB 
Job’s patience, like his poverty, is proverbial. Tertullian hesitated 
to write a commentary on this book because of his frequent failures 
against this virtue. In “Paradise Regained” Milton asked what 
seemed to him to be a rhetorical question: “Who names not now 
with honour patient Job?” Shakespeare alluded to and praised the 
patriarch’s patience. 

Yet, a careful reading of his trial raises a number of difficulties. 
To be perfectly frank: Job’s patience lasts for two chapters. The 
third chapter contains a violent outburst in which he curses the day 
he was born; his lamentations and complaints succeed one an- 
other until the Lord appears. 

Job’s defenders have been quick to remind us that violent feeling 
is expressed more vehemently in the East than in the West. They 
ask us to measure the moderation of his language in comparison 
with the duration, extent and intensity of his pain. Finally they 
urge, in extenuation, that he lacked the help of both the Old Law 
and the New. They ask us to consider that if he showed such heroism 
under such difficult circumstances, what might he not have done 
had he he had all the spiritual helps that we so misuse today. 

There is a final point to consider. Despite his loud and querulous 
complaining, Job’s patience is praised in sacred Scripture. Could 
this mean that God is more mindful of a life of often-practiced vir- 
tue than of an occasional and swiftly repented lapse? Job’s patience 
was of long duration: his reported failures are both understandable 
and relatively few. Surely there is comfort, and possibly new cour- 
age, in this thought. 

THE CONTEMPLATION OF TRUTH 
St. Thomas proposes several remedies for pain. Tears, he says, give 
comfort; so, too, does the compassion of friends; but with the 
greatest approval he quotes the words of St. Augustine: “If the 
light of truth were to dawn in our minds, either I should not feel the 
pain, or at least the pain would seem nothing to me.” This is one of 
the many lessons of the book of Job. 

It is when we turn to God under the pressure of a great love or 
in the darkness of a struggle demanding a total surrender, that we 
will hear His voice even if it must come to us out of the whirlwind 
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of a storm. Souls in pain who know how to read sacred Scripture 
with loving faith will find passages in the book of Job for “the con- 
templation of truth” that will suit their every need: 


I fais ag igloo lag o0e sein 6 wi mid oa oe kg 5:8-18 
cic cane a4 eise Sade sks OA Ce eee A 9:14-21 
Se OO Or IO ie che iseds eas iesencceews 10:1-8 
eS icp daccce caus anawees bole ws 19:23-27 
eee Fee ee eee eee 22:21-30 
I cs coin alesis cleeink cle hase pales sipeigia ae 28:20-28 
PATROL BEE GT GORI og oo oie cic tie seenewisesions 30:15-24 
Pe OE Se ID 6 oo da nd Kite siceeuwgd senesoners 36:22-33 
Acknowledgment of divine wisdom ..................+06- 38:4-41 
NN TI ood, odes Se 2 alas wade eihin es WRK ee 42:2-6 
THEOLOGY 


The centrality of the theme of retribution in the book of Job and 
its analysis in a single concrete case should not cause us to forget 
the many other dogmatic teachings it contains. The inspired author 
has given valuable theological insights about the nature of God, the 
role of the angels, man’s destiny, and his duties. 


God we are told, is immeasurable, invisible and unique. He is | 





the Creator. He can do all things. He knows all things. He is all- 


wise, all-just, all-holy. No matter how eagerly man may seek, God's 
greatness is still above him. “Wouldst thou search out the ways of 
God, have knowledge unconfined of His omnipotence? High as 
heaven is that wisdom, and thy reach so small; deep as hell itself, 
and thy thought so shallow! Far as earth it stretches; wide as the 
ocean” (Job 11:7-9). 









: 


In the heavens that stretch like a solid vault above the firmament | 7 


> 66 


are to be found the angels who are called “the holy ones,” “the sons 
of God,” “the powers of heaven,” ““God’s servants,” “messengers.” 
Before the foundations of the earth were laid “all the morning stars | 
sang together, all the powers of heaven uttered their joyful praises.” 
Their number is legion, higher and purer than man, they show him 
his duty, and intercede for him with God (Job 4:18; 5:1; 38:7). 

Satan, the evil spirit, is man’s enemy and adversary. He is the 
author of the disasters that robbed Job of wealth and family but he 
is unable to act without God’s permissive will. His power is limited. 
Man may resist his wiles. 
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The inspired writer teaches that man’s life is frail and transient. 
The Church uses his words in the office for the dead and on the 
feast of All Souls: “Man, born of a woman, has days that are few 
and full of troubles. He comes forth as a flower and fades away ; he 
flees like a shadow and abides not” (cf. Job 14:1-12). 

Man is ignorant. His knowledge of God is faulty. Fear of God is 
the beginning of his wisdom and the foundation of his ethical obli- 
gations. He must avoid all sin, internal as well as external. To his 
neighbor he owes kindness and mercy; the poor, the orphan, the 
widow must never turn to him in vain. He must be “eyes to the 
blind,” “feet to the lame,” “a father to the needy.” He must crush 
the oppressor and snatch the victim from the evil-doer. He must 
welcome the stranger, be generous to his enemy, shun avarice and 
idolatry. To God he owes prayer, and penance, vows and sacrifice. 

His soul does not perish at death but descends to Sheol. Life in 
the next world is languid and without hope. The Hebrews of Job’s 
day had not been given the clear revelation that we possess of the 
real nature of the resurrection of the body. Belief in that doctrine 
is clearly expressed in the Vulgate text of Job 19:25-27, but this 


| » is not as evident in the other versions. 


The Church has placed this beautiful text in the office of the dead 
“I know that my Redeemer liveth” and in Handel’s Messiah it is set 
to music vibrant with unconquerable hope. 


JOB ANOTHER CHRIST 
Men of every generation have recognized that Job is a figure of our 
suffering Savior. In both are to be found: eminent position, costly 
privations, cruel interventions by man’s enemy, undeserved misfor- 
tunes, apparent abandonment by God, pain of body, agony of soul, 
desertion of friends, criticism of kinsfolk, heroic endurance, hum- 


| ble fortitude, final perseverence, ultimate reward and glory. 


The Fathers of the Church have developed these analogies in 


| lines of poignant beauty. 


They show that Job, a man of boundless wealth, was suddenly 


| made a pauper, and that Jesus, the King of all the riches of heaven 
| and earth, walked among men homeless and poor. Like Job cov- 
, ered with leprosy from head to foot, Christ was scourged and beaten 


until the words of Isaias were fulfilled: “Surely He hath borne our 
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infirmities and carried our sorrows; and we have thought him as it 
were a leper, and as one struck by God and afflicted” (Is. 53:4). 

Job was condemned by smug and self-satisfied judges; while 
hypocritical pharisees, complacent scribes, unworthy chief priests 
and rulers passed sentence on the Son of God. During a moment of 
near-despair, Job pleaded for some friendly human comfort in words 
that are probably the best known in the book: “Have pity on me, 
have pity on me, at least you my friends for the hand of the Lord 
has touched me” (Job 19:21) ; in desolation too vast for any crea- 
ture to fathom, man’s Redeemer cried out to His Father: “My God, 
my God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” 

Job, faithful to the end, was praised by God and given an abun- 
dant reward; Jesus, having consummated His sacrificial death, in 
glory “has taken His seat forever at the right hand of God” (Heb. 
10:12). 

Besides these resemblances there are also startling contrasts. It 
is this sacrificial death that marks one of the deep differences be- 
tween the two great sufferers and explains one of the chief objec- 
tives of the book. 

St. Jerome was aware of this when, in 403, he wrote a long letter 
to a noble Roman woman, Laeta. This patrician lady, who claimed 
descent from Aeneas, had asked the world-revered and feared 
scholar for advice about the education of her small daughter. 

In one part of his answer the old man explained how the little 
girl should read the Bible. He recommended that she study the book 
of Job and when she had finished the tale of the patriarch’s patient 
endurance of suffering she would be the better able to love the 
Gospels with their great lessons of the Man of Sorrows. For it is 
only after we have learned that virtue is not always rewarded with 
earthly happiness and that misfortune is no indication of blame- 
worthy conduct that we are prepared to accept and profit by and 
want to imitate our blessed Lord’s example of redemptive pain. 

The question of the redemption is basic to an understanding of 
the book of Job and illustrates one of the great differences between 
the man of Hus and the Savior of the world. Job’s adversaries, in 
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» durance of so much pain, prepared men’s minds for the Crucified 
). ) One who “never knew sin, and whom God made into sin for us, so 
hile || that in Him we might be turned into the holiness of God” (2 Cor. 
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rea- while Job’s lamentations make up a large part of the forty-two chap- 
30d, ters of the book bearing his name. Although Job’s intercession was 
needed for his friends’ forgiveness, his pain, unlike Christ’s passion, 
yun- || was not offered in expiation. It was a test of faith. 
», in | Only with the coming of Christ could man understand the whole 
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in religious instruction classes. What then does he wish to say with 
his brief formula? 


“NOT MUCH LITURGICS” 
Fr. Jungmann is here speaking about religious instruction in elemen- 
tary grades. He has in mind particularly conditions existing in 
schools in Germany, which allow less time for religious instruction 
than is the case in Catholic schools in the U.S. But his principle 
also holds for cases “where time is no consideration.” Jt is by no 
means with reference to the time element in religious instruction 
that Jungmann recommends less liturgics for the grade schools. 

With his “Not much liturgics” Jungmann first of all wishes to say 
something about the content of religious instruction. In the lower 
grades a minimum amount of explanation about liturgical details 
should suffice. Only what is necessary, so that the children, accord- 
ing to their unreflecting way, can properly share in the divine serv- 
ices. Too much explanation would prove a hindrance here, just as 
too much analysis often hinders the right literary enjoyment of a 
beautiful poem. 

We can learn a useful lesson from sound home training. No 
sensible mother would think of giving her child long theoretical 
explanations of the religious practices and customs observed in the 
home. All is done in a way which the child can easily grasp. One 
detail or another is explained more fully or impressed more deeply 
as occasion suggests. Chief emphasis is paid rather to a worthy and 
meaningful performance: to religious experience. 

Here, if anywhere, the axiom holds good: “Learn by doing.” The 
children must acquire a love for the liturgy, not from involved ex- 
planations, but rather from the place we ourselves give to divine 
worship and its worthy celebration, from the joyful reverence with 
which we ourselves prepare for and take part in it, from the evident 
warmth of our words concerning it. 









Thus, for example, we make ready for the feast of Christmas | 


much more impressively and effectively by telling the beautiful story 


of the Christmas mystery and by practising and singing appropriate | 
Christmas songs than by means of a premature analysis of the | 
Christmas liturgy, such as the Mass texts, or, worse, by historical 


liturgical explanations. The child, after all, has a right to celebrate 
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Christmas and even to assist at the Christmas services in its own 
way. Hence also in the field of liturgical education, a forced urging 
of the development would in many cases, especially with girls, lead 
first to an apparent success, but then certainly to a reaction and a 
frustration of the religious development. 

A sensible pedagogical tact will tell the educator how far he can 
go in individual cases. In the upper classes of the elementary school 
much more can be done than in the lower grades. Explanations of 
some liturgical texts, geared to the children’s capacity, would surely 
be in place. The pupils are now old enough and want to understand. 
Naturally we gladly comply with their wishes. 

But even now, and later during the high school years, we should 
not anticipate their development. As in religious instruction gen- 
erally, so also in the field of the liturgy, we must above all be on our 
guard against anything like hypertrophy. Rather, all in due meas- 
ure, all at the right time. 

Up to the present, of course, there has been little reason for com- 
plaint about such liturgical hypertrophy in religious education. Now, 
however, with the promising progress of the liturgical movement, 
the temptation might possibly arise, especially as a reaction to the 
liturgical ignorance of the past. Hence Fr. Jungmann’s wise warn- 
ing: “Not much liturgics.” 

And, obviously, he would even more vigorously reject every form 
of what might be called catechetical “pan-liturgism”: we mean the 
attempt to devote so much emphasis to liturgical instruction that 
not enough time and attention remains for the other catechetical sub- 
jects. It is self-evident that such catechetical “pan-liturgism” would 
endanger a harmonious religious formation and would moreover 
invite opposition to the liturgical movement. And rightly so. 

Far more important than a knowledge of liturgical details, espe- 
cially in the first years of religious teaching, is the effort to establish 
firmly from the very outset that basic religious attitude which Chris- 
tian worship in all its forms presupposes, and without which the 
most beautiful liturgical function would be empty formality. We 
can here mention only briefly what such an attitude entails in the 
way of religious instruction. 

In the first place, we must always present Christian doctrine for 
what it actually is and was intended to be according to its innermost 
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essence: namely the glad tidings of all the great and glorious things 
which God in His love for mankind has from the creation of the 
world until now done for us and desires to do for us in the future, 
till we forever share in His own happiness in heaven. God’s great- 
ness and love are the pith and core of genuine Christian teaching. 
If they form the keynote of the entire religious instruction, then they 
will necessarily awaken in the child a deep, childlike reverence and 
grateful love for God. And these are the two basic attitudes upon 
which rest Christian prayer and especially Christian worship. 

As is well known, religious instruction in the first school years 
should follow, not the order of the catechism, but the history of 
salvation ; it is catechetics based on biblical narrative. Thus quite 
naturally Christ will occupy the centre of all religious teaching. It 
will be of importance, however, that from the beginning Christ stand 
out clearly as the Gift of the heavenly Father to ungrateful, sinful | 
mankind and at the same time as our Way and Guide to the Father. 7 
Naturally in formulating this basic Christian dogma we have to 
adapt ourselves to the child’s manner of thinking and expression. 

Thus from the very outset, without untimely recourse to liturgics 
or scholasticism, the “per Christum” of liturgical prayer becomes 
central to the child’s religious thought. Already in the first grades the 
child must learn to pray together with the divine Savior to the heav- 
enly Father. Has this not been too much overlooked up to now in 
our religious formation of the children? In teaching them how to 
pray we must see to it that they learn early to value and to recite 
from their hearts the prayer of praise and thanksgiving. Only in this 
way can we hope that they will also soon learn to love holy Mass as 
the common service of “Thanksgiving” of God’s redeemed children. 

As to the method of liturgical instruction, Fr. Jungmann with his 
“not much liturgics” means to say that in the elementary schools || 
such instruction “should ordinarily be given ‘incidentally’: that is 
by connecting a closely related subject of liturgical life with the 
given theme of the hour” (Katechetik, p. 65). He then points out 





how the best modern catechisms exemplify this, by offering where- | 


ever possible ready references at the end of each lesson to corres- 7 
ponding items from the liturgy. 

The catechist will gladly make use of such hints, guarding at the | 
same time against a dangerous formalism. Methodically it would be 
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a mistake to draw from each catechetical instruction a liturgical 
“application.” The example of the French catechism by Quinet 
and Boyer (1947), which Fr. Jungmann approvingly quotes, il- 
lustrates this clearly. At the end of each lesson it has a reference 
to the liturgy. The impression is unavoidable that many of these 
references sound a bit artificial. A little less in amount, by a judicious 
selection, would have achieved more in didactic effect. The ancient 
axiom holds good for liturgical instruction too: “Non multa, sed 
multum — Not quantity, but quality.” 

The “incidental” liturgical instruction recommended by Fr. Jung- 
mann evidences that he is opposed to all pan-liturgism also on 
methodical grounds. If one cannot without danger of catechetical 
artificiality make a liturgical application in each lesson, then much 
less can it be expected that each lesson derive from a liturgical text 
or a liturgical experience. In the first grades this is obviously im- 
possible, but even in the upper grades it cannot be the rule. Also 
in these grades one should not attempt to develop the contents of 
the catechetical instruction from an analysis of liturgical texts. Yet 
in individual instances it can of course be done with good effect. 

Even though the “incidental” form is recommended for liturgical 
instruction, this in no wise excludes devoting a whole period to a 
liturgical theme occasionally. Sometimes this will be suggested, and 
actually demanded, by the course of the catechetical lessons. For 
example, when treating of holy Mass or of baptism. In these cases, a 
full hour, and even more, can be devoted with much profit to a good 
explanation of the ceremonies. 

Otherwise, too, there will be occasion for it, especially in treating 
of the liturgical year. Before the major seasons or feasts, teachers 
will want to prepare their children to celebrate them properly; and 
also after a great feast, it will sometimes prove very fruitful to dis- 
cuss the celebration in retrospect. It is to be expected that in the 
first years the course in biblical catechetics connect up as far as pos- 
sible with the progress of the Church year, with more emphasis on 
the principal feasts. But also later, when following the systematic 
order of the catechism, the plan of instruction should be so arranged 
that the courses point somewhat toward the principal feasts and that 
the liturgical climaxes coincide with the climaxes of the religious in- 
struction. 
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“BUT MUCH LITURGY” 


Fr. Jungmann explains more closely how he wants this to be under- | 


stood: “Much practical participation in the religious life of the 
home, the school and the church.” Here again we have evidence of 
Fr. Jungmann’s characteristic wisdom and breadth of vision. With 
all his esteem for the liturgy, he does not expect salvation exclu- 
sively from the liturgy in the stricter sense, and hence circumscribes 
“liturgy,” often perhaps too narrowly understood, with the broader 
term “practical participation in the religious life.” 

Nor is it essential that this religious activity always take place 
according to liturgical models, making use to the greatest possible 
extent of liturgical texts and melodies. But it must be sound Chris- 
tian life, nourished by the central Christian truths, it must be true 
and genuine; it will then of itself draw ever closer to the spirit of the 
praying Church and conform to her ways of expression in divine 
worship. 

Two extremes are carefully to be avoided: an over-emphasis on 
liturgical form, with its consequent danger of estranging the children 
and of becoming too artificial; but especially the other extreme, 
namely, an emotionally immature and childish piety which is for- 
eign not only to the liturgical “style” of worship but even more so 
to the spirit of the liturgy, creating a religious climate that with ad- 
vancing years draws ever farther away from the spirit of the pray- 
ing Church. Both extremes suffer fundamentally from the same 
fault; the right spirit, the right Christian attitude is wanting. For- 
malism and religious sentimentalism are both poor educators. 

The problem must be honestly faced, for it actually exists and 
must be solved. With all due esteem for the liturgy, we will recog- 
nize and openly admit that its mode of expression presents difficul- 
ties for the child. No one will seriously maintain that the liturgical 
style is geared to a child’s mind. This, however, does not mean that 
even a very young child cannot derive deep and highly valuable reli- 
gious impressions from a devout participation in the Church’s wor- 
ship. Daily experience proves the contrary. 

Yet the fact remains that the religious life proper to a child must 
express itself in forms that are more suitable to its age. The problem 
will not be solved by denying it and by offering the child almost ex- 
clusively such religious nourishment as it cannot as yet assimilate 
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properly. Nor does adaptation to the child’s level mean giving it 
childish religious fluff. One or other example may illustrate the 
int. 

Phe unvarying hours of Prime and Compline would hardly serve 
as regular morning and evening prayers for pupils of the lower 
grades. Much less could one approve of a morning prayer in which 
the guardian angel plays a more prominent role than the heavenly 
Father, to whom the religious life of the child too must naturally be 
directed. For Passion Week and the glorious feast of Easter one 
would certainly not prepare the child in the lower grades most ef- 
fectively by explaining and practicing the liturgical hymns, but much 
less by letting the Easter rabbit occupy the center of the stage. 

The problem of adaptation to the psyche of the child seems to 
be all the more urgent in religious education, since such adaptation 
has already advanced far and successfully in other fields. What- 
ever is offered the child today, in school and in home, in instruction 
and recreation, in textbooks and toys, all is made to fit the child. 
It may be that thereby our children are being somewhat spoiled. 
But in any event, because of this strong current of adaptation, the 
religious life too, with its practices and external expressions, must 
adjust itself more than formerly. 

Of course, in connection with this urge for adaptation the danger 
of a false adaptation may easily arise. Therefore under present con- 
ditions special caution must be observed: an open door for such 
forms of religious exercises that are healthily suited to the child, yes; 
but the door closed to all religious infantilism. 

A correct adaptation to the child is made particularly difficult 
in the liturgy by the fact that only on rarer occasions are liturgical 
functions celebrated for the children alone, as sometimes by a Chil- 
dren’s Mass on Sundays, Usually, or at least frequently, the children 
take part in the services for the whole parish. Anything that can 
be done, therefore, to make these services more intelligible and at- 
tractive at least for the ordinary people will also correspondingly 
benefit the children. 

This does not yet, however, mean adaptation to the child’s level. 
At the common parochial services such adaptation can simply not 
be reached, nor need it be aimed at. What we have to do is make 
the children aware that something great is taking place in which 
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they can take part with the adults in virtue of their baptism and con- 
firmation. So far as possible, the children should be prepared be- 
forehand for such parochial divine services, especially in cases of 
a function that is out of the ordinary. In this preparation those ele- 
ments in particular should be highlighted that mean more to the 
child and are somewhat understandable. 

The more seriously one attempts an adaptation to the psyche of 
the child, the more also the “much” recommended by Fr. Jungmann 
can be put into practice. But this “much” must not be too greatly 
urged, or exaggerated. Certainly it should not mean prolonged ex- 
ercises in which the children take only a passive part — except, per- 
haps, on very special and rare occasions. The whole life of the child 
must be uniformly permeated with genuine religion, but the individ- 
ual religious exercises themselves should be quite short, and make 
due allowance for the religious individuality of the child. Also for 
its personal zeal. 

The religious instructor will accordingly consider it his special 
task constantly to nourish the holy flame which from within gives 
incentive and substance to every religious action. Without it every 
religious practice would necessarily be empty acting, mere play. 

The wish is therefore justified that liturgical instruction within 
the framework of Catholic elementary education receive more em- 
phasis than hitherto. In order to achieve this quite soon and effec- 
tively a handbook should be prepared for teachers and catechists, 
in which the right ways would be pointed out for a proper liturgical 
training in the various grades. 

It would have to offer, over and above the guilding principles, 
also concrete helps and inspirations for school work. And it would 
be very important that it follow the wise and discreet advice of Fr. 
Jungmann: on the one hand, “not much liturgics, but much liturgy” ; 
and on the other, no “pan-liturgism,” which lacks a right under- 
standing for the other requirements of a harmonious religious educa- 
tion. Rather, a consistent orientation of the whole of religious train- 
ing to the one great goal of our life, true worship of God. In the 
official worship of the Church it reaches its climax, but it must carry 
over into the worshipful service of a Christian life. 

John Hofinger, S.J. 
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TIMELY TRACT 


A FRENCH DIRECTORY 


HE Church has prob- 
lems to face in every country, but nowhere are they more perplex- 
ing than in France. Here we have a Catholic country with a history 
so long that she is known as “the Eldest Daughter of the Church” ; 
there were Christian centres in Marseilles, Nimes, Arles and many 
other French towns from the earliest times; from these the faith 
spread over the whole land, took firm root, matured and brought 
forth rich fruits in a Christian civilization unsurpassed in any other 
country of the world. 

The history of France was for centuries a catalogue of saints 
and savants, her geography an atlas of cathedrals and monasteries ; 
even her civil institutions were an embodiment of the spirit and 
outlook of the Catholic Church. But now, what a contrast! Though 
recent centuries have indeed produced some great saints like the 
Curé of Ars and Thérése of Lisieux, these were lights in an ever- 
encroaching darkness, absolutely untypical of the Catholicism of 
their age. The Church has continued to exist and to function, but 
has steadily lost her influence over the great masses of the people, 
who have become more and more deChristianized. 

Some regions, indeed, have remained predominantly Christian 
in outlook and culture, but they are all too few and too small. Even 
here Christian practice and worship is restricted to limited groups 
tending to live shut in amongst themselves, out of touch with their 
surroundings. But in other, and much larger areas, even Christian 
tradition seems to have perished. 

Living Christianity has been uprooted and destroyed by material- 
ism; it means almost nothing to the people at large. 

This dark picture, however, is beginning to change, and certain 
points of light are discernible. The very gradualness of the deterio- 
ration during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries had obscured 
what was happening from the eyes of the clergy who just carried 
on with their accustomed pastoral methods in a devoted but in- 
effective manner. In this twentieth century the desperate condition 
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of the paganized masses has emerged so clearly that the clergy are 
now fully alive to it; there has been a tremendous upsurge of the 
apostolic spirit; a practical realism, a bold initiative and a devas- 
tating honesty of self-criticism have called forth gigantic efforts. 

A fire has been enkindled ; and though it is not yet a conflagration 
sufficient to burn away the dross of paganism from France as a 
whole, it has nevertheless brought forth some pure gold in the form 
of vigorous Catholic movements and the renewal of many parishes 
wherein Catholic life and worship have reached an amazingly high 
standard. 

It is inspiring to meet and talk with the younger generation of 
French clergy. They are afire with enthusiasm, utterly selfless in 
their dedication to work for souls, vibrantly alive mentally and 
solidly grounded spiritually. 

It is edifying also to find how many of the senior clergy are free 
from that stiffening of the intellectual joints which so often afflicts 
even good men with the passing of the years. They have kept abreast 
of modern developments, thought deeply and prayerfully about the 
“new ideas,” and have not hesitated to adopt viewpoints and methods 
very different from those in vogue when they first went to the altar. 

And France is singularly blessed in having some great leaders 
among her hierarchy — men of vision and courage who rejoice in 
the zeal of their priests, repress initiative only when this leads to 
obvious aberrations, and give sympathetic guidance, both practical 
and realistic, to those who are wrestling so earnestly with the prob- 
lems of today. 

An example of this guidance not hitherto discussed in the pages 
of WorsuIP is the Directory concerning the Administration of the 
Sacraments issued from the Plenary Meeting of the French Bishops 
in April 1951. It is a document of the highest importance, consist- 
ing of a statement of principles and of practical recommendations 
aimed at helping the clergy to fulfill in the most effective manner 
their vital role as pastors of souls. 

There had been no plenary meeting of the French episcopate 
since 1907; and the fact that the first meeting for almost fifty years 
was devoted to “the administration of the sacraments” shows that 
the French hierarchy see the liturgical apostolate as lying at the very 
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heart of all the pastoral activity now in progress for the reChristiani- 
zation of France. 

This activity has appeared in many forms during recent years. 
Even before the war there arose various types of Catholic Action, 
especially the J.O.C. and all the movements allied to it. During the 
occupation of France by Germany the French clergy made contact 
with their German brethren in Christ (a striking instance of how 
God brings good out of evil), and absorbed many of the ideas which 
had developed from the vigorous liturgical movement of Germany 
and Austria. 

During this period came the epoch-making foundations of the 
Mission de France and the Mission de Paris. Next came the tre- 
mendous shock occasioned by the researches and publications of the 
Abbés Godin, Daniel and Boulard, and the pioneering experiments 
of the Abbés Michonneau at Colombes, Rémilieux at Lyons and 
Mollard at Marseilles — all of whom laid stress on the vital im- 
portance of a living liturgy. 

After the war not merely France, but the whole Catholic world, 
was stimulated by the magisterial writings of Cardinal Suhard, es- 
pecially his Growth or Decline of the Church? and Priests among 
Men. French periodicals such as l'Union, Prétres diocésans, l’ Ami 
du Clergé, and Masses Ouvriéres became increasingly occupied 
with the discussion of pastoral problems; the Centre de Pastorale 
Liturgique was founded and began its powerful work of publication 
and of organizing liturgical congresses which attract hundreds of 
priests at a time; more and more it became clear that diverse pas- 
toral activities were all tending to a unity of spirit, and that the spirit 
which animated them all was based on the liturgy. 

It is against this background that we must see the publication, by 
the assembled French hierarchy, of their Directory. It was to guide 
the clergy in the exceedingly difficult problems of dispensing the 
sacraments to a population which had become estranged from their 
value and meaning. 

The facts are indeed appalling. Folk bring their babies to be bap- 
tized merely because this is the “thing to be done” and provides a 
traditional occasion for a family party. The children are allowed to 
attend catechism classes only because, if they do not, they would not 
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qualify for making their “Solemn Holy Communion” which is an 
affair of great publicity, of the dressing of girls in white frocks and 
veils, of the taking of photographs, and of another family party. 
The Communion itself does not seem to matter— it need not, 
(and probably will not!) be repeated. What is called “First Com- 
munion” is, in many regions, actually the “Last Communion” ; and 
the Profession of Faith which accompanies it is, in practice, the 
solemn apostasy of another batch of children who, like their parents, 
will never be seen in the church again until their wedding day. 

A large proportion of them will, however, want to be married in 
church — again because this is the “done thing.” 

And many will be buried from church with whatever “grande 
pompe funébre” their sorrowing relatives will be able to afford. It 
will matter to them a great deal whether there is plenty of black 
velvet hung about in the church and whether the coffin is of oak, 
silk-lined and adorned with silver handles. But it will not matter 
whether the dear departed had the Last Anointing and holy Viaticum 
before being put into the said coffin. 

In the face of a situation like this many priests reached the con- 
clusion that the sacraments had degenerated into mere social cus- 
toms, even superstitions. To continue dispensing the sacraments to 
such people was a farce, a degradation of the Mysteries of Christ; 
the only sound policy, which alone could restore esteem for the 
sacraments, was severity. The sacraments should be denied to all 
whose motive for asking for them was mere social conformism. 

How can any conscientious priest (they argued) give a sacrament 
today to someone who, as experience shows, will desert the Church 
tomorrow? 

Other priests, however, insisted that these social customs were 
the last remaining bond between these paganized people and Christ 
who taught that the smoking flax should not be extinguished. To 
deny baptism or marriage to those who asked, even for very im- 
perfect motives, was a very serious step; it would mean cutting these 
people off completely from the sources of grace, antagonizing them 
and all their families, throwing away all possibility of ever winning 
them to Christ. 

The same disagreement assumed another form between those 
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priests who defended the rights of individuals, and others who were 
protagonists for the rights of the community. 

The Directory of the Bishops provides guidance in these urgent 
problems. It favors neither severity nor indulgence; it is based on no 
controversial arguments, but directs the minds of all to the solid 
principles of the Church’s theology and Canon Law concerning 
the sacraments. The doctrinal principles are set forth in five state- 
ments at the beginning of the Directory. These are worth quoting in 
full here, since they are instinct with what we would call the “liturgi- 
cal outlook”: 

1) The sacraments are acts of Christ who is exercising, through 
the ministry of the Church, His priesthood directed both to the 
glory of God and to the salvation of souls. 

2) The sacraments are also sacred signs instituted by Christ, each 
one having particular characteristics according to His will. 

3) The sacraments are signs of grace. Because they are efficaci- 
ous signs they communicate the divine life to man by placing it with- 
in his reach in proportion to his varying needs, and they manifest 
it by the words and objects and sacramental rites. 

4) At the same time they express and bring about incorporation 
into the Church. They are signs of the Church, are given within the 
community of the Church and for the good of this community which 
they are intended to build up and to bind together. 

5) The sacraments are signs of faith; the reception of any sacra- 
ment both presupposes and manifests the faith of the recipient in 
Christ and in His Church. 

Turning now from doctrinal principles to Canon Law, we find 
that the latter makes explicit provisions concerning the discipline 
of the sacraments for the categories of the faithful, heretics, schisma- 
tics, apostates, and the excommunicated. But the category of the 
merely “non-practising” is not recognized in Canon Law. 

In fact, however, there are all sorts of non-practising Catholics 
with whom the French priests (and others) have to deal; and they 
are non-practising for a variety of reasons, none of which bring 
them into the categories named above. Canon Law gives no guid- 
ance, but the Directory of the Bishops supplies it. 

One cannot quote all the instances envisaged; but as samples 
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we may take those who ask for some sacrament and yet will not ac- 
cept some condition necessary for its validity (e.g. indissolubility 
in marriage) ; those who have contracted civil marriages with di- 
vorced persons; parents validly married, who never go to church, 
yet want their children baptized; the unmarried who want to be 
married in church even though they have never been to Mass since 
the day of their First Communion; those who never go to Mass 
except once a year, when they desire to make their paschal Com- 
munion. 

Specific directions are given for each of these cases according to 
the sacrament in question. But one thing is common to them all: 
they are all to be treated as persons whose consciences have to be 
trained and whose minds have to be instructed. Their requests for 
sacraments must neither be summarily refused nor automatically 
granted ; always these must be carefully considered, and the impli- 
cations patiently explained to the petitioners. It is for the priest to 
work in every possible way upon the good will, however small, 
which these persons have manifested in asking for a sacrament; if 
they have not the right dispositions, he must try to engender these 
by friendly conversation, by explanations, by persuasion. 

If the priest can succeed in bringing them to a stage in which the 
sacrament may rightly be given, then the very administration of it is 
to be accompanied by explanations of its rites and texts carefully 
prepared beforehand. The Directory calls attention to the great 
value of the vernacular Ritual in this connection. 

Conditions in America (and in England) differ so markedly from 
those of France that the particular injunctions of the Directive would 
be less often applicable. Hence there is no purpose in retailing them 
here. 

But we can all learn the general lessons taught by the Directory: 
that the proper administration of the sacraments lies at the very 
heart of the pastoral apostolate ; that they should be given with great 
reverence and dignity; and that the minds and hearts of the people 
should be prepared for them by assiduous instruction from the 
clergy, both before and on the occasion of their administration. 
C.W.H. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


FATHER JUNGMANN BECOMES 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


ATHER Hofinger in his article 
in the present issue pays tribute to his former teacher, Fr. Josef A. Jung- 
mann, S.J. He but voices the esteem which the entire world of liturgical 
and catechetical scholarship cherishes for the eminent author. 

With grateful satisfaction, therefore, WorsHIP announces that Fr. 
Jungmann has consented to become one of its Associate Editors. For 
eleven years the recently deceased Dom Albert Hammenstede of Maria 
Laach represented the liturgical apostolate in German-speaking coun- 
tries on our staff. It was this role that we invited Fr. Jungmann to con- 
tinue, and that he accepted. His name at the same time symbolizes the 
increasingly important part that the Jesuit staff of Innsbruck has of late 
been assuming in the liturgical leadership of Europe. 

Fr. Jungmann is best known to American readers through his Mass 
of the Roman Rite, which is and will remain for many years to come 
the standard work on the history of the Mass. It also well exemplifies the 
author’s special gift of using scholarship kerygmatically: research does 
not become an exclusive end, but its results are made relevant for the 
spiritual life. The pattern of history becomes a yardstick of values. 

A smaller earlier work was translated under the title Liturgical Wor- 
ship (Pustet) ; and the Katechetik, of which Fr. Hofinger writes, is in 
process of translation. Among his other books, the most important are 
perhaps Die Stellung Christi im liturgischen Gebet and Die Frohbot- 
schaft and unsere Glaubensverkuendigung. He has taught at the Notre 
Dame liturgical summer school, and several of his articles have ap- 
peared in WorRsHIP, most recently the essay on “Church Art” (January), 
which aroused wide interest. Despite his work as writer and professor 
as weil as editor of the Innsbruck Zeitschrift fuer katholische Theologie, 
he finds time to lecture at German and Austrian pastoral and liturgical 
gatherings, and he has played a prominent part at each of the interna- 
tional liturgical study meetings. 

Worsuip is indeed honored to count Fr. Jungmann among its col- 
laborators. 


Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 
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MEDITATING THE GOSPELS 


OVE for and great 
trust in our providing Father will help us to share in the mercy and com- 
passion of Christ for the unfortunate. 





FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Summary: A radical choice must be made between God and creature, 
a choice based on childlike faith in God and His Providence. 

Lord Jesus, You argue and plead with us today: “You cannot serve 
God and mammon.” It is of the nature both of God and mammon 
(wealth, riches) that each demands of us the fullest possible love, with 
no half way compromising. Each is a master over thinking and doing, 
and “No man can serve two masters.” It is a hard lesson to get across 
to men, but You spare no effort, loving us as You do, and knowing how 
essential to our final happiness this teaching is. 

You say that we cannot serve God and mammon at one and the same 
time, and immediately You draw a conclusion that seems almost as 
though You leave out one of the steps in the argument: “Therefore I 
say to you, do not be anxious for your life, what you shall eat; nor yet 
for your body, what you shall put on.” And then You go on to drive 
home the point with the lovely examples of Your Father’s care for the 
birds of the air and the lilies of he field. He feeds the birds and clothes 
the lilies. Therefore, You say to us, will He not see to our needs too? 
Are we not of much more value than birds and flowers? 

It is a positive and workable lesson in living that You give us, Lord 
Jesus. It is trust, love, gift of self to the Father with that childlike con- 
fidence that knows no doubt, no hesitation. It is worship, the kind of 
service that the Father deeply desires from His children. And if we have 
this trust as the abiding, permanent, directing ideal for our life in this 
world, then we will be at peace and will never fall victims of any false 
ideas about the deification of worldly riches and security. 

You must admit that this is not a very easy ideal for us to put into 
practice, faced as we are with uncertain futures filled with inevitable 
sickness, grief, possible loss of all things, and death. You have made us 
body-spirit beings with human needs and affections which are very real 
to us. Are we to deny this nature? 

I know the answer. You do not want us to deny our nature at all, but 
rather to safeguard it and bring it to full development by submitting it 
to a higher law — the law of Your and the Father’s love for us. “It is 
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good to have confidence in the Lord, rather than to have confidence in 
man. It is good to trust in the Lord, rather than to trust in princes. 
Come, let us praise the Lord with joy” (gradual and alleluia verses). 

Lord, when You say to us, “Your Father knows that you have need 
of all these things,” You speak from personal experience of Your Fa- 
ther’s love. These are the key words in Your whole argument: The 
Father has known and chosen and loved us from all eternity. He will 
not abandon those He loves. 

I believe You, Lord Jesus, not only because You say these things but 
most of all because You and Your Mother Mary have lived them. Help 
my unbelief, help me to see first Your kingdom and Your justice always, 
not so much that I may achieve all those things that the world prizes, 
but that I may become more worthy of Your and the Father’s love. Only 
thus can I “taste and see that the Lord is sweet” (offertory verse). 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Summary: Touched with compassion for the widow of Naim, Jesus re- 
stores life to her son. 

Lord Jesus, You do manage always to be in the right place at the 
right time. It is easy to picture this scene: the two crowds approaching 
one another — You who are Life, the focus of the one going towards the 
city; and the widow’s son who is dead, the center of the other, leaving 
it. At the gate the two groups become one; and You stand face to face 
with the widow, both of you looking down at the dead boy. 

You look at her, too. You know her life, her suffering, the loss of 
her husband. You know the daily work and worry, the poverty, the 
difficult task of raising a child all by herself. Most men have no idea 
what an only child can mean to a mother. But You know, You who 
made the human heart. 

I find myself wondering, Lord, if this scene doesn’t make You look 
months ahead into the future. Can it be that You see in this widow Your 
own Mother looking at her only Son, You, dead in her arms? As You 
would want men to have compassion on Your Mother, so now You give 
the example. Filled with compassion on her, You say to her, “Do not 
weep.” Then You address the dead body: “Young man, I say to thee, 
arise.” He opens his eyes. Sitting up he begins to speak. And You give 
him to his mother. 

You can do these things, Lord Jesus, because life and death are in 
Your hands, You being God. You have given the boy to her in the first 
place, and now You give him back. All because You have compassion on 
her and are touched by her sorrow. 
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The attitude of the crowd is most interesting. St. Luke says: “Fear 
seized upon all, and they began to glorify God, saying ‘A great prophet 
has risen among us, and God has visited His people.’” Lord, why are 
they afraid? How can they be afraid of One who is so capable of sym- 
pathy and mercy? Is it awe rising from the momentary glimpse of Your 
being God as well as man? 

Well, whatever may have prompted their fear, they react correctly: 
they glorify God, saying, “A great prophet has risen among us, and God 
has visited His people.” To glorify God: that is what we can always do 
all our lives in this world and the next . . . because of the compassion 
You show us each time You raise us from death by Your holy absolu- 
tion and by the Life You give us in all Your sacraments. 

I would like to make one more observation, Lord Jesus. It is about 
this compassion. It is so much a part of You, all Your life. As a matter 
of fact, You are compassion incarnate. We are supposed to be other 
Christs ; we must become compassion incarnate now. Lord, grant us this 
gift. Help us to be more compassionate to all unfortunate persons — to 
widows, the sick, the poor, the homeless, the imprisoned. We cannot 
raise to life as You have done. We cannot be God as You are. But by 
being compassionate, we can be God-like. We can be more human. We 
can suffer with the unfortunate. We can give them our heart, our mercy, 
our love. And as we grow in compassion, You grow in us. And what 
matters more than that? 

“It is good to give praise to the Lord: and to sing to Thy Name, O 
most High. To show forth Thy mercy in the morning, and Thy truth 
in the night. Alleluia, Alleluia. For the Lord is a great God, and a great 
King above all the earth” (gradual and alleluia verses). 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Summary: Jesus heals a man sick of the dropsy on the Sabbath day and 
rebukes the Pharisees for seeking always the first places at table. 

Why does the ruler of the Pharisees invite You to a meal, Lord Jesus? 
Out of a sense of hospitality? It seems unlikely. St. Luke says that they 
are watching you. There are, of course, different ways of “watching” 
You. Some can watch You with indifference; others can look at You 
with suspicion and hate; and others again with love and longing. The 
Pharisees definitely do not fall in the latter class. 

In the room there is a visibly sick man. He, too, is watching You, 
with hope and desire. Maybe the Pharisees have invited him there for 
their own purposes. You have healed on the Sabbath before; You might 
do it again; and that will strengthen their case against You, or so they 
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think. There You go: You fall for their trap, asking, “Is it lawful to cure 
on the Sabbath?” They are silent. What answer could they give that 
would not expose their hatred and envy? You have a choice — to relieve 
the sick man of his suffering or to refrain from offending hypocrites. 
There is no doubt about Your decision. You heal. 

Then You give Your reasons. “Which of you shall have an ass or an 
ox fall into a pit, and will not immediately draw him up on the Sab- 
bath?” They should be able to figure out the implications to Your ques- 
tion. The Sabbath day is indeed for God’s glory. But it is inconceivable 
that there be any conflict between God’s glory and a sick man being 
made whole. The fact is that they are not interested in God, or in the 
Sabbath, or in beasts, or men; but only in the gratifiication of their 
hatred of You. What a terrible way for anyone to live! 

But You are not through with them. You find other evidence of their 
self-seeking: You note particularly their preference for prominent 
places at table, and You read them a lesson in courtesy that is simul- 
taneously a solid directive for spiritual development. Do not go putting 
yourselves right away in the first places at table, You tell them. You 
might get replaced by someone with more rank, and then you'll be 
shamed in the sight of all. But rather take the lowest place so that the 
master of the house can say, “Friend, go up higher. Then thou wilt be 
honored in the presence of all who are at table with thee. For everyone 
who exalts himself shall be humbled, and he who humbles himself shall 
be exalted.” 

How well You know men and all their petty weaknesses and ambi- 
tions! To be at the head of the table, what an ambition! It would seem 
that feeding one’s vanity is more important than feeding the body. But 
that’s the way we are, all of us (not just the Pharisees), in spite of Your 
word and example which we so often learn by sad experience. 

Lord Jesus, the Pharisees never seem to profit much from Your cor- 
rections. But we are not any more successful. Is it that we do not take 
You seriously ? You tell us that humility is a fundamental virtue for our 
happiness and our spiritual growth. You are humble. Your Mother Mary 
is humble. All the Saints are humble: there is no holiness without it. 
We must be humble. 

What can we do about our lack of success in being what You are? I 
have read somewhere that St. Therese of the Child Jesus used to ask 
You to practice charity in her since she was having so much trouble 
being charitable with her sisters. Lord Jesus, if it is so with charity, why 
not also with humility? Will You please be humble in us? You are our 
life and our hope. Be also our love and our humility. 
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“Have mercy on me, O Lord, for I have cried to Thee all the day; for 
Thou, O Lord, art sweet and mild, and plenteous in mercy to all that 
call on Thee. Bow down Thy ear to me, O Lord, and hear me, for I am 
needy and poor” (introit). 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Summary: Jesus says that the whole law is summed up in love of God 
and love of neighbor. He claims to be more than a descendant of David: 
He is God’s Son. 

Lord Jesus, I wonder what kind of answer the Pharisee expects when 
he asks You what is the great commandment of the Law. Does he think 
You will have another answer than that in the Law itself? “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, 
and with thy whole mind.” These are Your Father’s words to us, His 
command. But Lord, how can you command love? 

Doesn’t love have to be freely given? Isn’t that the way You want it? 
I recall the wonderful words that Peguy puts into the mouth of the 
Father: “When once you have known what it is to be loved freely, sub- 
mission no longer has any relish. All the prostrations in the world are 
not worth the beautiful upright attitude of a free man as he kneels. All 
the submission, all the dejection in the world are not equal in value to 
the soaring up point, the beautiful straight soaring up of one single in- 
vocation from a love that is free” (Basic Verities, p. 207). No one wants 
to be loved by slaves, You and Your Father least of all. 

Would this great commandment be then not so much a command as 
a plea, Lord Jesus? Your Father doesn’t need to be loved, He desires 
our love. He desires it because, loving us as He does, He knows that we 
can best achieve our happiness by loving Him. By loving Him above all 
else, with all the love of which we are capable. 

And You say that we must love our neighbor as much as we love 
ourselves. That’s quite a love, Lord. Would this also be a plea? or a 
plea and a command? As You want freely given love, so do we humans. 
To love one another will make us whole. By love we become more than 
we were. Without love we are just ourselves, and that’s not very much. 
We are even less if we allow any kind of hatred or bitterness or scorn 
towards our fellowman to poison the source of our love, our human 
hearts. Hatred and uncharity hurts the one who hates much more than 
the one against whom hatred is directed. There is only one proper ac- 
tivity of the human heart and that is love, sympathy, self-donation. 

And so, Lord Jesus, love for Your Father, for You, and for one an- 
other can also be considered a command. We must love because the 
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Creator, knowing the heart of man, knows that without love that heart 
can never be one with Your heart. It can only be alone and lonely; and 
that is hell. 

But what is love, Lord Jesus? You have told us, You have shown us 
that love is not emotional feeling nor mere sentimental attraction to 
others. It is rather gift of self. It is living for others, dying for them if 
necessary. It is openness to receive them; it is sympathy, compassion, 
mercy. Love is willing the good of men and proving our sincerity in 
willing that good by going out of our way to do good for them. 

Love is one, is it not, Lord? The love that we have for men is not 
different than the love we have for You and for the Father. To give 
oneself to Your little ones, to Your poor and sick is to give oneself to 
You. You have told us that many times. This simplifies life and religion, 
too. God is love, You say through St. John. Religion is love. We are 
made for love because we are made for God. 

Lord Jesus, increase our love always. Perfect it. Above all, purify it 
of self-love. But since I seem so incapable of fulfilling this greatest of 
Your commandments, and since it is a commandment that is so essen- 
tial, I feel I can fulfill it only on one condition. As last Sunday I asked 
You to be humble in me, so now I pray: Be my love. Make use of my 
heart, my will, my whole being to love Your Father and my brethren. 
“Look down, O Lord, to help me!” 

Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


PRAYING THE PSALMS! 


HE reason why the 
Church loves the Psalms is not merely that they have been sent to her 
by God from His far-distant heaven, but because God had given Him- 
self to her in them, as though in a sacrament. The Church loves to sing 
over and over again the songs of the old psalmists because in them she 
is singing of her knowledge of God, of her union with Him. 
But God has given Himself to us in Christ. The Psalms are full of the 
*An extract from a booklet to be published this fall by the Liturgical 


Press. (Notice of its publication will appear in WorsHIP; we prefer that you 
do not send advance orders.) — Eb. 
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Incarnate Word. Not only is David a “type” of Christ, but the whole 
Psalter has always been regarded by the Church, in her liturgy, as 
though it were a summary and compendium of all that God has re- 
vealed. In other words, the Psalms contain in themselves all the Old 
and New Testaments, the whole Mystery of Christ. In singing the Psalms 
each day, the Church is therefore singing the wedding hymn of her un- 
ion with God in Christ. 

To put it very plainly: the Church loves the Psalms because in them 
she sings of her experiences of God, of her union with the Incarnate 
Word, of her contemplation of God in the Mystery of Christ. 

She recommends the Psalms to her priests, her monks, her nuns, and 
even to her laypeople, in order that they may have “the mind of Christ,” 
in order that they may develop an interior life which is truly the life of 
their Mother, the Church. It is by singing the Psalms, by meditating on 
them, using them in all the incidents of our spiritual life, that we enable 
ourselves to enter more deeply into that active participation in the 
liturgy which is the key to the deepest and truest interior life. If we 
really come to know and love the Psalms, we will enter into the Church’s 
own experience of divine things. We will begin to know God as we 
ought. And that is why the Church believes the Psalms are the best 
possible way of praising God. 

To praise God! 

Do we know what it means to praise? To adore? To give glory? 

Praise is cheap, today. Everything is praised. Soap, beer, toothpaste, 
clothing, mouthwash, movie stars, all the latest gadgets which are sup- 
posed to make life more comfortable — everything is constantly being 
“praised.” Praise is now so overdone that everybody is sick of it, and 
since everything is “praised” with the official hollow enthusiasm of the 
radio announcer, it turns out in the end that nothing is praised. Praise 
has become empty. Nobody really wants to use it. 

Are there any superlatives left for God? They have all been wasted 
on foods and quack medicines. There is no word left to express our 
adoration of Him who alone is Holy, who alone is God. 

So we go to Him to ask help and to get out of being punished, and to 
mumble that we need a better job, more money, more of the things that 
are praised by the advertisements. And we wander why our prayer is so 
often dead — gaining its only life, borrowing its only urgency from the 
fact that we need these things so badly. 

But we do not really think we need God. Least of all do we think 
we need to praise Him. 

It is quite possible that our lack of interest in the Psalms conceals a 
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secret lack of interest in God. For if we have no real interest in praising 
Him, it shows that we have never realized who He is. For when one 
becomes conscious of who God really is, and when one realizes that He 
who is Almighty, and infinitely Holy, has “done great things to us,” the 
only possible reaction is the cry of half-articulate exultation that bursts 
from the depths of our being in amazement at the tremendous, inexplic- 
able goodness of God to men. 

The Psalms are all made up of such cries — cries of wonder, exulta- 
tion, anguish or joy. The very concreteness of their passion makes some 
of them seem disjointed and senseless. Their spontaneity makes them 
songs without plan, because there are no blueprints for ecstasy. 

Yet at the same time, the Psalms are rugged and sober. Their emo- 
tions are controlled, and the very control increases their intensity. Add to 
this the even more plain sobriety with which the Church herself uses 
the Psalter, and we find that the tremendous impact of the Psalms is 
buried at a very deep spiritual level, and that we must pray on that 
level in order to feel it at all. 

To say that the Psalms are deep is not to say that they are esoteric. 
One does not have to be a very unusual person, in order to appreciate 
them. One has to be a healthy, simple person with a lot of faith and 
enough freedom from the tastes and prejudices of our time to be able 
to appreciate the imagery of another race and age.? 

Thomas Merton 


AT THE OLD MISSION 


HE Old Mission is one of 
twenty-one of California’s greatest religious monuments. It stands in 
the heart of a community of farmers in Southern California. The early 
Padres built it on a knoll overlooking the vast fields which were once the 
possession of the Church. As in the Mission days, the bell summons 

* One of the best aids we know of in English “to appreciate the imagery of 
another race and age” involved in praying the Psalms, is Mary Perkins Ryan’s 
explanation of the Psalter’s “Key-Words and Themes,” part of her Introduc- 
tion to the Fides Publishers new translation of The Psalms. The entire Intro- 


duction, in fact, is most helpful. A review of the translation itself will appear 
me an early i issue, after we have had time to put it to the test of actual use. — 
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the friars from their cells to chant the morning office of the Church. 
The farmers also use the bell as a timepiece. Soon the valley is full of 
the clatter of tractors, cultivators and the voices of migratory, contract, 
or simply wetback workers. 

The religious problem of these workers was also felt in this spot where 
so many of them seek employment. One or two ordinarily showed up for 
either of the four Sunday Masses held in the ancient building, the Mis- 
sion. The Mission is also used as a seminary for the Franciscan Order. 
The student clerics decided to do something about the small number of 
workers attending Mass. This is how our little liturgical apostolate began. 

We started out by visiting the camps (they were really nothing but 
shelters constructed from discarded food cartons). We talked to the 
men about their work, their loved ones back in Mexico, the lovely dark 
Lady of Guadalupe. We increased our visits which we could do only 
on our own free time. We collected food and clothing which we distrib- 
uted to them. We sang old hymns and taught them new ones. We asked 
them to come to Mass. But . . . another problem. The workers found 
it most difficult to rush to the early Mass, return home, fix breakfast 
and prepare their lunches. (They worked on Sundays in preparation 
for the early Monday morning market.) 

The superior gave permission to use the seminary truck. Soon it was 
covered with a canvas top and seats were neatly arranged for the men 
to sit on. Every Sunday, the seminarians crawled out of bed in order to 
be on their way by 4 a.m. This would give them sufficient time to get 
the men to the 5:15 Mass and then back again to the camps in time for 
their breakfast. The truck and a station wagon each made two trips in 
order to accommodate the number of men. 

Our next problem was to make the men feel at home in the church. 
One of the professors at the seminary volunteered to give a sermon in 
Spanish; another entered the confessional; the organist took his place 
at the organ-loft ; the students sat dispersed among the men to teach them 
the art of handling a missal. 

Everything has been centered around the Mass. The sermons for the 
entire year are meant to instruct the men on the meaning of the Mass. 
These are postponed when the liturgical cycle presents a feast of im- 
portance and meaning. The recited Mass soon became their favorite; 
those who could not read simply sat and listened to those who could. 
When the time for the hymns comes, everyone joins in. We arranged 
the hymns into a system corresponding to the liturgical cycle. The results 
amazed us. How true it is to say that singing is a part of every man. . . 
and at such an early hour too! The men are now being prepared to sing 
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their own high Mass. (The student clerics will chant the proper.) This 
has its difficulties because of the constant moving of the men to and 
from Mexico. 

When Rome gave permission to celebrate the evening Mass, many 
of our problems solved themselves. The men could now take their 
time and walk to the Mission for Mass, at 7:30 p.m. We encouraged them 
to arrive early. They are ushered into a dark room where a projector 
has been prepared for slides and films. We discovered that the visual 
arts are an excellent aid to teach the men the fundamentals of the faith. 
The schedule is changed slightly at Christmas in order to have the tradi- 
tional “Las Posadas” . . . and there are Christmas carols as the group 
of men moves from door to door asking for room to house the lovely 
Virgin about to become a mother. “Las Viacrucis” are held during 
Lent. “Las Procesiones del Corpus” is observed on the Sunday after the 
feast of Corpus Christi. These events take place before or after the 
Mass. 

The clue to our success is just plain brotherly love, charity. We have 
made the men feel that we are all brothers in Christ. We convinced them 
that we want and seek their spiritual welfare. They responded whole- 
heartedly. The opportunity for this kind of a liturgical apostolate is 
open to many priests and seminarians. In the States where these men 
seek work, the opportunity is at their doorstep. The work is backed up 
by the “Bishops’ Committee for the Spanish Speaking.” After a few 
hours with the workers, the priest and seminarian will realize that the 
task will require prayer and a little sacrifice . . . but it can be done! 

Fr. Alfonso Diaz, O.F.M. 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


OR the past seventeen or so years, 
my pastor, who flies a plane himself (rented), has been blessing the 
fields from the air on the Rogation days. It’s obvious that the rural 
pastor cannot go in procession to the fields of all his parishioners, so he 
recites the litany after getting in the plane before taking off. This year 

*Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to 


= will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. 
— Eb. 
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I was along, so we had a “solemn” blessing! As he swoops over the 
fields making the sign of the cross, saying ‘. . . fructificare . . .’ and 
sprinkling holy water, it is edifying to see not only the Catholic but the 
Protestant brethren as well get off their tractors, some of them kneeling 
and remaining in prayer for a few minutes, and women and children 
coming out of the houses and doing the same. 

Our congregation is small but we have “quality.” The people sing 
the “People’s Mass” by Fr. Murray each Sunday. A schola sings the 
propers. At present I am taking the census in our “mission area.” Most 
of the colored people live in this section of town. . . . We recently 
acquired a large Rucki crucifix for the altar. . . . God has been very 
good in giving many opportunities to help in His work. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors: — For the sec- 
ond time we are honored to have a contribution written especially for 
our magazine by an official of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, the 
Rev. Josef Léw, C.SS.R., vice-relator of the historical section of that 
body. His previous article, on the Holy See’s mind concerning the 
Easter Vigil, appeared in our March 1953 number. — Mother Kathryn 
Sullivan, of Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, Purchase, 
N.Y., is co-author of the Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia and several 
other standard scriptural manuals. — Rev. John Hofinger, S.J., taught 
in the Notre Dame liturgical summer school this year, and will teach 
a catechetic-kerymatic course at St. Louis University next summer, in 
which he will survey the whole field of doctrine from the kerymatic 
viewpoint, and also treat of the most important problems of religious 
pedagogy. Catechetical demonstrations will illustrate the principles 
involved. — Rev. Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B., author of The Week with 
Christ, teaches religion at St. John’s. — Thomas Merton of Gethsemani 
Abbey, Ky., is the author of No Man Is an Island reviewed in this issue, 
and other volumes of spiritual writing. — Frater Alfonso Diaz, O.F.M.., 
sent us his article from the Old Mission, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


L’Osservatore Romano carried a front-page two-column article re- 
cently (XCV, 120) on the activities of the Italian Center of Liturgical 
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Action. Two national meetings have again been organized this year: 
the seventh annual study week, which met at Oropa in early July, and 
the fourth annual Pastoral Liturgical Week, scheduled for Bologna, 
September 18-25, and to be presided over by Cardinal Lercaro, Arch- 
bishop of that city and Protector of the Center. Theme of the latter will 
be “The Participation of the Faithful in Mass.” To ensure widest pos- 
sible benefit of the congress to the people of Bologna, the city has been 
divided into zones, and in each a church has been designated in which 
there will be a daily community Mass with commentary, plus an evening 
program of instruction. 

His Eminence has also convoked for the last three days of the Week 
a national congress of sacred architecture. A documentary exhibition of 
Italian church building since the war is being assembled for the event, 
and theologians and liturgists have been invited to meet with the archi- 
tects and engineers to collaborate towards a solution of their common 
problem. 


In Germany, the second National Liturgical Congress will convene 
in Munich, August 29 to September 3. It is being organized by the 
Liturgical Institute of Trier, under the presidency of Bishops Stohr and 
Landersdorfer, the two members of the official episcopal liturgical com- 
mittee, and with Cardinal Wendel of Munich as sponsor. An impressive 
roster of scholars and liturgical pastoral leaders will treat of “The 
Liturgy and Piety.” It will be recalled that the first Congress, which 
met at Frankfurt five years ago and at which some eight hundred priests 
took part, was the first major assembly that drew up resolutions in favor 
of the Easter Vigil during Holy Saturday night, revision of the eucharis- 
tic fasting discipline, and vernacular reading of epistle and gospel even 
in high Masses. The first two petitions have in the meanwhile been 
granted, while the third was taken up and renewed by the Lugano inter- 
national study meeting. 


Earlier this year, in May, the Trier Institute planned and supervised 
a five-day biblical-liturgical meeting in Berlin, which more than four 
hundred priests from both zones attended, with Bishop Weskamm pre- 
siding. The topic discussed was “Liturgy and the Parish Community.” 
Readers of WorsHIP will remember the Bishop of Berlin’s stirring talk 
on this subject, so vital particularly for the Eastern sector of his dio- 
cese, delivered at the Lugano meeting and reprinted by us in the 
February 1954 issue. 


Travel notes. London, Ontario, scene of next year’s Liturgical Week, 
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offers a number of interesting features to the liturgical pilgrim. In the 
Cathedral (Fr. Joseph Feeney, rector) — and in several other parishes 
of the diocese — every Mass is normally a community Mass, either 
recited or sung. For the Missa Recitata, one of the priests is usually at a 
small lectern opposite the pulpit, leading the prayers over a microphone, 
making occasional comments on the Mass, and, on Sundays and feast- 
days, reading the epistle and gospel aloud while the celebrant says 
them quietly at the altar — which allows more time for the sermon. If, 
for some reason, there is no Missa Recitata, the servers join the cele- 
brant in the loud recitation of the Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus 
Dei, thus keeping the congregation reminded that these parts really 
belong to them, the people, whom the servers represent. 

This latter practice, has, incidentally, served in several parishes of our 
acquaintance as a first step to introducing the recited Mass. If for some 
months the servers join heartily (!) in these prayers, said in a really loud 
tone of voice and at a deliberate pace, and the people are repeatedly 
told that the servers are saying these prayers in their stead, an invitation 
to join in is more likely to be heeded: especially if several groups have 
meanwhile been privately trained to recite them, and one of the priests 
leads from the pulpit or altar rail. 


St. Mary’s Church, also in the city of London, rivals the Cathedral 
in congregational participation. This is the parish of the late Fr. Ma- 
loney, who was not only a liturgical and social action leader, but who 
likewise helped plan and launch Fr. Peyton’s rosary crusade, which 
began in this church. Fr. Maloney had laid spiritual foundations, so 
that his successor, Fr. O’Rourke, in redecorating the church could intro- 
duce the altar facing the people and depend on an understanding wel- 
come for the move. 

His solution of the tabernacle problem may interest others. The 
tabernacle is located on another, smaller altar, against the apse wall, at 
such a height that from the nave it appears to be on the main altar. 
During Mass, to prevent the celebrant from having his back to the 
tabernacle, a simple drape is drawn before it, much as a banner “hides” 
the exposed Blessed Sacrament on a main altar during a sermon. 

Fr. Maloney also introduced the custom, now well entrenched and 
appreciated by the people, of having a quiet “family First Communion” 
the Sunday before the usual “official” First Communion celebration. He 
was convinced that the latter could not, and perhaps should not, be 
abolished, because it does have certain pastoral values as a religious 
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experience for the entire parish — provided it is kept within bounds of 
propriety and doesn’t become a Hollywood extravaganza. (That this 
danger is not chimerical is shown by the response to “A Mother’s” 
anxious letter on “First Communion Customs” in our May 1954 issue. 
It was reprinted widely, and provoked numerous communications and 
several articles of comment.) But to lessen the danger of excited con- 
cern for externals on the part of the children, and to stress the parents’ 
role in preparing their children for First Communion, a preliminary 
“family First Communion” without special ceremony, in which the 
whole family, or at least the parents, accompany the child, seems a good 
plan. 

It certainly approaches more closely St. Pius X’s legislation in his 
decree “Quam Singulari” on children’s early Communion: “(4) The 
obligation of the precepts of confession and Communion which binds the 
child particularly affects those who have him in charge, namely, par- 
ents, confessors, teachers and the pastor. It belongs to the father, or the 
person taking his place, and to the confessor, according to the Roman 
Catechism, to admit a child to his First Communion. (5) The pastor 
should announce and hold a General Communion of the children once 
a year or more often, and he should on these occasions admit not only 
the First Communicants but also others who have already approached 
the Holy Table with the above-mentioned consent of their parents or 
confessor. Some days of instruction and preparation should be privately 
given to both classes of children.” } 

We might add here another idea, suggested to us by some parents. 
They feel that the combination of first confession and First Communion 
is psychologically too much: that so much attention will be devoted to 
making an examination of conscience and to the coaching for first 
confession, that First Communion next day will often be an anticlimax. 
They believe that if confession could take place a week, or even several 

* English Catholic newspapers earlier this year had a spirited discussion 
about the parental right to determine whether a child is ready to make his 
First Communion. The pros and cons of private First Communion, received 
with parents, as opposed to the usual “First Communion class,” were argued 
with some heat. As is evident from the above, Pius X does not oppose these 
practices to each other; but he does take for granted the normality of a 
private First Communion for which parents chiefly have prepared their 
child. This is an important illustration of the principle that Catholic schools 
are only supplementary to the parents’ duty of religious instruction of their 
children. It follows that parochial kindergarten and first grade teachers ought 
to consider it one of their chief duties to collaborate with parents in fulfilling 


this duty, and through PTA and other meetings to make them aware of it 
and to lend “professional” advice. 
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weeks earlier, and perhaps be repeated the day before First Commun- 
ion, the latter would gain much in the child’s estimation. It is an idea 
worth thinking about. 


The pastor of a church at Sarnia, in the London diocese, has been so 
successful with community participation in Mass that as a direct result 
his collections have shown an appreciable increase! We asked him to 
put this black on white: his letter will appear in our next issue. 


Another commendable practice, evidently quite common in the Lon- 
don area and perhaps elsewhere, but new to us, is that of announcing 
“Prayers for the conversion of Russia” before the Leonine Prayers after 
low Mass. Where this is not done, how many of our people are aware 
of the purpose of these prayers? 

It can be argued that they should be omitted whenever legitimately 
possible, to underscore the fact that they are only an appendage, and 
not part of the Mass itself; and the Sacred Congregation of Rites has 
encouraged this view, inasmuch as it has been consistently liberal in 
admitting exceptions to the rule. All the same, when they are said, it is 
well that our people be reminded that praying for Russia is more useful 
than damning the communists. 


Ephemerides Liturgicae (1955, fasc. 1) has an informative article on 
the genesis of these prayers. Pius LX in 1859, in view of conditions in 
Italy, ordered that during Lent special prayers be publicly recited after 
low Mass in the papal states: viz., three Mail Marys, the Salve Regina, 
and four collects from the missal, including that for peace. 

In 1884, by a decree of the SCR issued at the command of Leo XIII, 
these prayers were extended to the universal Church, but instead of the 
four collects, the prayer “O God our refuge and our strength” was to 
be used. Very likely it was the Kulturkampf in Germany, but also the 
generally critical condition of the Church everywhere, which motivated 
the Pope. Two years later, in 1886, another revision was ordered by him: 
the collect “O God our refuge . . .” no longer prayed merely for “our 
present necessities” but more specifically “for the conversion of sinners 
and the exaltation of holy Mother the Church”; and the “Blessed 
Michael the Archangel” collect was added. 

St. Pius X in 1904 encouraged, but did not command, the further 
addition of the triple invocation to the Sacred Heart. And in 1930, Pius 
XI, in an allocution at a Sacred Consistory, ordered that these prayers 
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after Mass be recited for Russia, and that bishops and pastors should 
often remind their flock of this fact. 


The Ephemerides article also offers some interesting background to 
the changes ordered by Leo XIII. It quotes the memoirs of Fr. Dominic 
Pechenino, writing in La Settimana del Clero, March 30, 1947: “One 
morning the great Pope Leo XIII . . . had celebrated holy Mass and, 
as was his custom, was assisting at another by way of thanksgiving. Sud- 
denly he was seen to raise his head energetically and to gaze intently at 
something above the head of the celebrant. He gazed fixedly, without 
moving his eyelids, but with an obvious feeling of terror and wonder, 
while his face changed color and contour. Something strange, some- 
thing of great significance, was happening to him. . . . Finally, as it 
were coming to himself, . . . he arose, and went towards his private 
study. His attendants followed, with eager anxiety. ‘Holy Father,’ they 
whispered, ‘are you feeling well? Do you have need of anything?’ ‘Noth- 
ing, nothing,’ he replied, and locked himself in his room. Half an hour 
later, he called for the Secretary of the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
handed him a sheet of paper and ordered that it be printed and be sent 
to all the Ordinaries of the world. What did it contain? The prayer 
which we recite at the end of Mass . . . with the appeal to Mary and 
the ardent invocation to St. Michael the Prince of the heavenly armies: 
‘St. Michael the Archangel, defend us in battle . . . ,’ imploring God 
to thrust Satan down into hell.” 

The substance of this story was corroborated by Cardinal Nasalli 
Rocca in a pastoral letter to his Bologna flock written in 1946: “The 
phrase, ‘who prowl about the world,’ has a historical explanation, often 
told us by the faithful private secretary of the great Pope, Msgr. Rinaldo 
Angeli, who was close to him throughout most of his pontificate. Leo 
certainly had a vision of the infernal spirits thronging around the Eter- 
nal City; and from his experience, communicated by him in confidence 
to the prelate and to others as well, derives that prayer which now soars 
throughout the Church. We ourselves have often heard him recite this 
prayer in St. Peter’s, with a strong and vibrant voice, which resounded 
unforgetably in the profound silence under the vault of the greatest 
church of Christendom. But not only that: with his own hand he wrote 
a special exorcism, which is now found in the Roman Ritual [1954 ed: 
tit. XII, c. III] under the title ‘Exorcism against Satan and the Fallen 
Angels.” He recommended to bishops and priests (who should get the 
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faculties from their Ordinaries) that they often recite these exorcisms 
for their dioceses and parishes. And the Pope himself recited it often 
each day.” 

Leo XIII was a great social-action pope. But he was not one to under- 
rate the power of Satan in the political and social affairs of the world. 
Nor does the liturgy: witness the baptismal exorcisms, the lenten fast, 
the closing prayer of Compline, etc. Nor should we. The devil, even 
etymologically, is the great disturber. 

Exorcism has become an esoteric word to our faithful. It usually con- 
notes, if anything, only the solemn rite, and hair-raising accounts they 
may have read concerning it: a world apart. “Bringing the devil home to 
them” by recalling that they share in a public prayer of exorcism after 
every low Mass, would be a good means of inculcating a wholesome 
fear — and, for some of us, a more realistic attitude toward several of 
the world’s problems. The custom, obtaining in some dioceses, of having 
this prayer to St. Michael said by the entire congregation, has merit. 


“The spiritual aspect of the Catholic interracial program flows from 
the common membership of all races in the Mystical Body of Christ 
and the common expression of this unity in the Church’s liturgy” (from 
the list of “postulates” on the title page of the Interracial Review). 

We warmly recommend the new pamphlet Facts in Black and White, 
edited by the Chicago Friendship House and published by the Ave 
Maria Press, Notre Dame, Ind. (25¢; special quantity prices), con- 
taining 65 questions most often asked, 15 practical suggestions for 
action, and a representative bibliography. 


“The Redemption-mystery of the Christ is not an idea, but a Story 
of an Event which is still happening. Jesus is born, He has suffered the 
Passion, He is risen and ascended, He will return. His death and His 
resurrection make real what the Old Testament had only hinted at: the 
true deliverance, the entry into the true Land of Promise, in a word, the 
Pasch. But the Pasch of the Christ will become finally ours only at the 
blessed day of His return. . . . All the Church’s life, all her prayers, 
consists in keeping in mind the Christ, in living His Pasch by the sacra- 
ments, in looking for His return” (Abbé A. G. Martimort, preface to 
En Memoire de Moi, translated by the Editor of The Sower). 


Good, Bad, and Different: — “Choir boys are to check in their water 
pistols to the choirmaster before Mass” (From the St. Cloud Cathedral 
parish bulletin). 
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— Did Catholic rites of marriage ever include the promise “to obey”? 
A correspondent in the London Tablet points out that the Catholic 
Rituale prior to the advent of the Anglican Prayer Book included the 
phrase “to be bonny and buxom”: and “buxom” must still have meant 
“obedient” at that date, for the Shorter Oxford Dictionary gives 1589 
as the first instance of its modern meaning. — Interesting enough. But 
we are more intrigued by the promise “to be bonny.” Could it perhaps 
be inserted in a new edition of our American Ritual? 

— Perils of the vernacular: A native Frenchman, now in the States, 
reading the gospel of St. Mary Magdalene’s feast in English: “Many 
sins are forgiven her, because she loved mush.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 
MORE ABOUT EDDIE 


Dear Friend of Eddie: — You proposed a very serious problem about 
your friend Eddie in the July Worsuip. As you say: “Let’s face it. 
Eddie doesn’t know what the Mass is about. . . . Here is where the 
leakage of the Church is. Let’s face it. Eddie typifies a moment in the 
life of the Church.” And then after that profound analysis of an oft 
analyzed problem, you passed the buck to the “liturgical experts,” gen- 
erously suggesting that they might provide a solution to this problem 
if they would follow your advice and “try to present” the Mass in words 
that would help your friend come to know and love it. 

Dear Friend of Eddie, don’t pass the buck. Eddie is your problem. 
You are the bridge between Eddie and the experts. Eddie learns of the 
Mass from you or he doesn’t learn it. Which leads me to what I really 
want to say, dear Friend of Eddie: you are really the problem. Your 
glib and pedantic remarks suggesting a great background familiarity 
with such matters as Y.C.W., the liturgical movement, youth, the Mass, 
the methods of “liturgical experts,” were quite misleading. I fear that 
along with those remarks you simultaneously betrayed a lack of knowl- 
edge about the Y.C.W., the liturgy, etc. In fact, I really don’t think you 
even know Eddie very well. Here is what I mean. 

Take first, for example, your admission that you don’t know how to 
tell Eddie about the Mass in terms that he can grasp. Frankly — and 
this is a compliment — I don’t believe this. You are assuming an overly 
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modest attitude for the sake of making the point of your letter: the 
plea for simple, “down to earth” explanations of the Mass. It is obvious 
from your letter that you could explain the Mass in terms that Eddie 
would understand. However, I will take you at your word. If it is true 


that you do not know how to help him love the Mass and see the im. | 


portance of it in his life, then I insist, you are the problem in this 
whole matter, and we must change you before you can ever hope to 
change Eddie. 

You obviously then do not know the Mass. If you did, you could ex- 
plain its meaning to anyone. You could say what you wanted to say in 
lecture room language, or “hamburger and coke” language, the idiom, 
no doubt, of Eddie and the boys. . . . 

And do you really know your friend Eddie? For one thing, you under- 
rate him terribly. You said yourself that through Gospel discussions 
Eddie has recently come to know about the Mystical Body, and the 
vine and the branches makes some sense to him. And you helped him 
toward that. Well, if that is true, Eddie is on the way. I cannot figure 
out why, in view of this, you should be so pessimistic about Eddie. . 

Come on, dear Friend of Eddie. Chin up. I suspect that in your letter 
you had to sound a little pessimistic in order to give the impression of 
being a real real realist. But have you forgotten that since Good Friday 
and Easter and Pentecost, pessimism is a bit out of style? . .. Ina 
word, you are the only liturgical expert that Eddie needs. Let us not 
pass the buck. 

Buffalo, Okla. Rev. J. J. Marquardt 
Glenmary Missioner 


‘“*ANGLICAN LITURGICAL REVIVAL’’ 

To the Editor: — As a recent convert to the Church of Rome after 42 
years in the ministry of the American Episcopal Church, I am deeply 
interested in your analysis of the Anglican liturgy as contained in your 
July issue. It is somewhat to be regretted that your discussion of the 
American Prayer Book of 1928 is so scanty. It is very much to be 
regretted that the whole study deals so exclusively with the political 
background of these various liturgies, and so lightly with the purpose 
embodied therein. That purpose is almost identical with the purpose 
declared in the recent decree issued from the Vatican reforming the 
Catholic liturgy of today in the way of simplifying it; and with the 
objective of the great tide of vernacular liturgical reforms now s0 
evident through the world, particularly in the United States. 
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However, the concluding statement of this article is encouraging. “The 
apostolate to Anglicans is a fruitful one and well worthy of our prayers 
and labors, not to mention our sympathetic understanding,” says the 
author. It is kind of him, indeed. But how about an apostolate to the 
Latin Church, to make the riches of its treasures of devotion understood 
by its people? 

Why is the absolution, in confession, whispered so that the penitent 
can not hear it, only surmise that it is being given? Why, in visiting the 
sick, are the prayers muttered so that the sufferer can only guess that 
a blessing is being bestowed? Above all, why, in anointing the sufferer 
in extreme unction, is the whole ceremony so hastily and inaudibly 
murmured that neither the sufferer nor the family has any idea what is 
being said? I speak with some feeling, because the ceremony of extreme 
unction, administered to my wife in her last hours, was given in a hur- 
ried, shamefaced sort of way —in Latin, without the English transla- 
tion — as though the young priest — a man I admire greatly — were 
secretly unwilling to have any one know he was officially opening to 
her the gates of heaven. 

Common prayer is again the goal of the liturgical movement. But it 
can never be common prayer, and certainly ought not to be, if the 
Church is ashamed of what it is doing and saying. . . . 

Chicago, Ill. Irwin St. John Tucker 
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NO MAN IS AN ISLAND. By Thomas Merton. Harcourt, Brace, New 
York. 1955. Pp. xxiii-264. Cloth, $3.95. 

St. Thomas in his exposition De Trinitate quotes Peter Lombard to 
the effect that theological argument should not fasten on figures of 
speech. It is a good principle, but once its unassailable truth has been 
granted another should be added. That is, that speech is so intimate to 
human action that whenever God has set Himself the task of moving 
hearts He has used the language of poetry, not that of theology. 

The gift of Thomas Merton is that as he progresses to theological 
ripeness he has not laid his lute away. No strange arpeggio comes from 
it in his expository writing but simple, rich tones. The point is of no 
small importance. While the godly go earnest and dull in their speech, 
the perfect word and phrase, which are proportioned to the divine per- 
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fection, often find themselves put to baser uses. Pulpit reading drones 
on by the hour, heads nod over imprimatur-fodder without end; oblivi- 
ous of all this, the best stylists in any language are busy celebrating 
chaos or stalemate or undiluted challenge in the purest tones. Speaking 
of the essence of the poetic process, Coleridge refers to that “synthetic 
and magical power to which I would exclusively appropriate the name 
of Imagination.” In the Holy Spirit’s supremely imaginative hands, this 
process yields starkness, gentleness or whatever He will: “He shall be 
a wild ass of a man, / his hand against everyone, / And everyone’s hand 
against him,” or again, “If any man is thirsty, let him come to me, and 
drink.” Since clarity wedded to beauty is God’s device in His own 
interest, men can do worse than take this cue when they try to put each 
other in mind of Him. 

Merton is not consistently lyrical in this volume, since a simple expo- 
sition of principles of prayer and union (offered first to Cistercian clerics) 
is his purpose. He sacrifices nothing to comprehensibility. Yet because 
profundity is his habit of mind, or rather abstraction, there are frequent 
flights from the concreteness of prophetic and Gospel reality. A seeming 
inability to frame a bad sentence, however, is always there to rescue 
philosophical precisions from the charge of tediousness and to invest 
familiar ideas with the quality of being newly alive. The reader will 
skim three-quarters of a page in recognition of the old well-handled, 
then come on a phrase that rings like a pistol shot. Where is a pencil, 
and why does he not own this copy to mark up as he chooses, and why 
is there no appreciative person within hailing distance under whose 
nose he may thrust this vintage of mind? Then back the text will go to 
familiar forms and ideas, providing that careful matrix (to alter the 
figure) from which the high relief of genius stands free. 

The reviewer’s temptation is to quote aphorisms, a procedure which 
could betray the book’s intent completely. It is enough to say that the 
chapters generally stand as unitary pieces; while the treatment of an 
idea often attempts tu be relatively conclusive, there are times when a 
certain Pascalian succinctness and allusion mark the structure. This is 
notably the case with the concluding chapters on solitude, silence, and 
the wind of God that blows where it pleases. “Those who love their own 
noise are impatient of everything else. . . . They bore through silent 
nature in every direction with their machines, for fear that the calm 
world might accuse them of their own emptiness. The urgency of their 
swift movement seems to ignore the tranquillity of nature by pretending 
to have a purpose.” But earlier on, and indeed, throughout there is the 
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same quality of phrasing: “Useless and hateful in itself, suffering without 
faith is a curse.” “To consider persons and events and situations only in 
the light of their effect upon myself is to live on the doorstep of hell.” 

Thomas Merton did not in this write every book on the Christian life 
conceivable, but only one book and that a good one. It contains a single 
odd surprise. One would be hard pressed, knowing nothing of the 
writer, to guess that despite his savor of the Scriptures and his awareness 
of sacrificial life in Christ, he is a choir monk whose daily nourishment 
is acommon Act set in a liturgy of rare beauty. With such riches ready 
to hand, the remoteness of the treatise-style provides a puzzling refuge. 
The Catholic University of America Rev. Gerard S. Sloyan 


HOLINESS IS WHOLENESS. By Rev. Josef Goldbrunner. Translated by 
Stanley Goodman. Pantheon Books Inc., New York. 1955. Pp. 63. Cloth, 
$1.75. 

Numerous books have been published in the last three years aiming 


to give priests a professional understanding of mental health and illness 
as related to the cure of souls. These fall into at least three categories. 
Most common are those describing symptoms of various mental disturb- 
ances and giving practical hints on how to distinguish compulsions, self- 
deprecation and over-dependency from genuine religious practices and 
true humility. These volumes include Dr. Herman Dobbelstein’s Psychi- 
atry for Priests and Odenwald and Vander Veldt’s Psychiatry and Cath- 
olicism. 

A second classification would include works emphasizing the psycho- 
logical causes of illness which are rooted in an individual’s personality 
development. This area is called dynamic psychiatry in contradistinction 
to descriptive psychiatry, which diagnoses and classifies symptoms. 
These works may be highly theoretical and usually lean heavily upon 
the clinical observations and psychological theories of Freud. Such a 
volume is Charleen Schwartz’s Neurotic Anxiety. 

The third category in this somewhat arbitrary scheme refers to theo- 
logical and spiritual evaluations of modern depth psychology and the 
phenomena with which it deals. There are relatively few American pub- 
lications in this category as compared to the excellent articles and talks 
of the Supplement de la Vie Spirituelle and the Etudes Carmélitaines. 
The English translation of Father Josef Goldbrunner’s Holiness is Whole- 
ness is a welcome addition. It professes “to show by examples how the 
new knowledge of the soul can be fruitfully used in the promotion of 
spiritual health and may prepare the way for the religious life” (Preface). 

The theological meat comes in the reconciliation of two apparently 
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contradictory theses, namely, (a) that holiness is health because it is an 
approach to the perfection of God, and (b) that the way to holiness 
leads through death, that is, through legitimate and temporary mala- 
dies of the spirit. Separate chapters are devoted to the place of body 
and soul in this striving as well as to the functions of faith, hope and 
charity. Dr. Goldbrunner hints at the balanced development of per- 
sonality which the liturgy fosters because it incorporates the irrational 
forces within oneself into the total life of the soul. 

Holiness is Wholeness is highly recommended for its positive attitude 
toward asceticism and modern psychology. . 
St. John’s Abbey Alexius Portz, O.S.B. 


TOLERANCE AND THE CATHOLIC. A Symposium. Translated by 
George Lamb. Sheed & Ward, New York. 1955. Pp. viii-199. Cloth, $3.50. 
The past year has seen the translation of two French symposia on 


the subject of liberty and law: Truth and Freedom, written by profes- 
sors of Louvain and published by Duquesne University, on freedom of 
scientific research and intellectual expression; and the present volume, 
Tolerance and the Catholic, on the tensions between fixity and fluidity 
in a pluralistic society. These symposia have more in common than 
subject matter, having two authors, Aubert and Dondeyne, contributing 
to both. The two books also arrive at a common conclusion: man is first 
of all free, and only then is he bound. The Louvain volume, well aware 
of the evil good men have done so cheerfully and completely in the 
name of religion, destroys the comfortable assumption that the faith 
makes all truths potted truths. The second volume constructs, if the 
phrase may be pardoned, a positive social theology which belies the 
definition of a Catholic as one who goes about being careful. 

The specific purpose of Tolerance and the Catholic is to supply doc- 
trinal justification for freedom of action in the temporal order. When 
we recall the stand of some of the Fathers on toleration — whose in- 
transigence we find not merely embarrassing but quite undogmatic and 
unchristian — and when we recall the abuse of freedom of conscience 
by 19th century liberals, we remember that without a dogmatic state- 
ment the perils of liberty and law are like great holes into which saints 
as well as libertines can fall. But since law is as virtuous as liberty, the 
book also supplies us with those dogmatic restraints we need to curb the 
rebel in us, lest we turn the Church into a spiritualized democracy, 
dogma into “the people are always right,” and collaboration with those 
outside the faith into an unthinking good fellowship. 
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Perhaps the most perceptive essay in this valuable volume is Augustin 
Leonard’s “Freedom of Faith and Civil Toleration,” which American 
readers first read in the Winter 1955 issue of Cross Currents. Other es- 
says of note are “Toleration and the Teaching of the Early Fathers,” by 
Louis Bouyer; “Liberalism and the Church in the Nineteenth Century,” 
by Roger Aubert; “Toleration and Collaboration as Facts of Philosophy 
Assumed into Faith,” by Albert Dondeyne; and “The Theological Con- 
ditions of Any Pluralism,” by Yves Congar, O.P. Joseph Masson, S.J., 
touches briefly and somewhat lightly on the cultural environment of 
religious pluralism. It might have been well to situate the question of 
tolerance by a broader study of the foundations of Western and Eastern 
cultures, much in the vein Dawson has advocated. Until such has been 
done we may have worked out a momentary modus vivendi, but we will 
ultimately fail to grasp the part because we have not seen the whole. 

St. John’s Abbey Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B. 


CREATIVE ART (The Proceedings of the 1954 workshop in creative art). 
Edited by Sister Esther Newport, S.P. The Catholic University of America 
Press, Washington, D.C. 1955. Pp. viii-192. Paper, $2.75. 

It is difficult these days to attain any sort of rapprochement between 
the theory and practice of art. It is one thing to agree on definitions, 
terminology and basic principles of art, but quite another to judge con- 
temporary works with these tools. The strain of this application is felt 
especially in the essays of Maurice Lavanoux, Robert Leader, and 
Sister Augusta Zimmer, S.C., in this volume. 

It is a good sign, I think, that the C.U. Workshops are concerned with 
the problem of creation primarily. Sound theory will be culled only 
from the evaluation of real works of art — theory alone is not produc- 
tive of masterpieces. “What artists need today,” as Mr. Lavanoux points 
out, “is the discipline of actual commissions” (p. 48). 

St. Pius X has said: “By recalling the supreme exemplar of all beau- 
ty, God, from whom all the beauty of nature derives, the arts will more 
securely withdraw from unworthy concepts and more effectively rise 
to express the master idea which is the life of all art.” Inspired by these 
sentiments the creative force of Catholic art may become truly pro- 
ductive. 

These workshop notes are recommended especially to pastors and 
educators as an introduction to the problems and potentialities of crea- 
tive art. 

St. John’s Abbey Aquinas R.Sipe,O.S.B. 
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WAY OF INNER PEACE. By the Most Rev. Fulton J. Sheen. Garden City 
Books, New York. 1955. Pp. 188. Cloth, $2.00. 
In his Techniques for Convert Makers, Bishop Sheen wrote: “Anyone 


seeking to bring God to souls ought to start with modern man as he is, 
. . . The modern soul is looking for God not through a search for a 
cause of the cosmos, but through a yearning for redemption from his 
own frustration. . . . God’s grace can start anywhere. . . . If the 
modern soul is frustrated, we will start with frustration.” 

In his Way of Inner Peace, Bishop Sheen certainly prepares the way 
for souls in search of God, even for those who may feel they have found 
Him. For there is soul-searching here as well as God-searching. Its fifty- 
nine short chapters suggest food for meditation and fruit of meditation 
and observation. Its abundance of pointed statements might easily be- 
come spiritual maxims or, as the Bishop more probably intends, the 
starting points for conversion from frustration to peace. 

In his chapter on Melancholy, he writes: “The modern mind has been 
closed to God for a long time, but it seems now that God is finding His 
way back as He did at the beginning of Christian history — coming 
once more through closed doors.” It is not too much to say that the 
entrance of the Lord will be easier because the Bishop has left the doors 
ajar. 

Bras d’Or, Nova Scotia Rev. Peter Nearing 


LIBER BREVIOR. With Rhythmic Signs of Solesmes. The Gregorian Insti- 
tute of America, Toledo, Ohio. 1955. Pp. 800. Cloth, $4.75. 
Here is another reason for gratitude to the Gregorian Institute: the 


Liber Usualis reduced in size and content to serve the parish or institu- 
tion that normally does not have sung Mass except on Sundays and 
feast days. The Ordinary chants of the Mass are given in full, including 
the “ad libitum” melodies. All the Common masses are included, and 
the most important votive masses. The appendix has the necessary occa- 
sional chants, plus Vespers of Sunday and of the Blessed Virgin, and 
Compline; and there is a generous selection of hymns in honor of the 
Blessed Sacrament and for the various seasons. The whole is presented in 
a handy small format, less than an inch thick, printed clearly on good 
bible paper. Headings and rubrics are in English. A model book. If 
only in some future edition an English translation could be added 
interlinearly, as the Institute did for its Chants of the Church; or even 
in a footnote. To pray (sing) with understanding does not take second 
place to praying (singing) correctly and beautifully. 

St. John’s Abbey Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 
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New and Recent Books 





THE GOLDEN MAN 

By Anthony Ross, O.P.—A delightful book bringing out the ideal con- 
tained in The Golden Legend, the celebrated Mediaeval classic by Blessed 
James de Voragine. By a novel treatment of the lives, or incidents from 
the lives, of a number of saints the author builds up the “Golden Man,” 
the ideal Christian who may be king or commoner, priest or bishop, 
princess or slave girl. Illustrated $2.00 








————— AND REDEMPTION—A Sketch of the Theology of ~~ 
jo 


By Dr. William Grossouw, trans. and edited by Martin W. Schoen- 
berg, O.S.C.—In this study of St. John’s Gospel, Dr. Grossouw guides 
us along gently, leading us to the inner world of Johannine thought, ably 
demonstrating that it can be best appreciated by a firmer grasp of three 
characteristic ideas that occur throughout the writings of the Evangelist: 
light, life, and love. $2.25 








THE CHRISTIAN IMAGINATION—Studies in Religious Thought 

By Justus George Lawler, with an Introduction by Rev. John M. 
Oesterreicher—Vigorous essays centering about certain vital, spiritual, 
and philosophical questions which have deep significance for present-day 
men. Problems such as reform within the Church, the meaning of Chris- 
tian love, the education of youth, and the value of traditional principles, 
are boldly faced and sanely discussed. $3.00 





TREASURE UNTOLD—Refiections on the Apostles’ Creed 

By Rev. Albert J. Shamon—An inspirational commentary on the arti- 
cles of the Apostles’ Creed, which so perfectly summarizes for us the 
truths of the Catholic faith, the “treasure untold.” The many lessons drawn 
from the Creed are brought home to us by pleasant anecdotes and simple 
explanations. $3.50 
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THE SAINT OF THE ATOM BOMB 


By Josef Schilliger, trans. by David Heimann—This book “will be espe- 
cially welcome to those who already know something about Nagasaki and 
Dr. Nagai. And those who know nothing about either can, with profit, 
make this slim volume their introduction to a terrible chapter of current 
history, as well as the life of a great man.”—Catholic Telegraph = 
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Good Saint Jerome 
lived in a cave 


with his own sharp tongue. 


With his own sharp tongue 
he flayed God’s enemies, 
as he flayed himself 


with fasts and watchings. 
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